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The Little Moments of Life 
... that Make America 


A boy and a girl dropping down to the 
corner drug store on a warm autumn eve- 
ning...or starting out for a football game 
in the iron-gray of an October afternoon 
...the time when you sit down to Thanks- 
giving dinner with all the family...these 
are the little moments that make America; 
this is what we are fighting to keep. 


Just as the real essence of American life 
belongs to us all, so the duty of pre- 
serving it is ours in common. Not only on 
the fighting fronts, but on the production 
line, all of us must pull together. It is In- 


dustrial Teamwork which every day is 
making the nation stronger; it is Industrial 
Teamwork that doubles and triples the 
worth of individual effort. 


Industrial Teamwork and Insurance 


Insurance is in the very warp and woof of Industrial Team- 
work in wartime. It prevents many disastrous losses 
by expert inspection; if disasters do occur, it speeds 
the new start through prompt financial reimbursement. 
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Here is the new flag made for President 
Roosevelt at the Quartermaster Depot in 
Philadelphia 


Thanks 


To THE many reader delegates who 
said they liked our Convention in Print 
we say, Thank You. 

And we promptly acknowledge that 
the September issue—the 1942 conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, transferred from a Detroit hotel 
to 184 printed pages—was not our work 
at all, but that of dozens of bankers and 
others who, during the vacation season 
and in the midst of their war activities, 
took time to write the articles. Their 
messages were timely, instructive, in- 
teresting and well worth reading. 

Incidentally, these men were talking 
to the largest audience that ever at- 
tended a convention of the A.B.A.—the 
100,000 or more people, who, we have 
carefully estimated, read BANKING each 
month. 

So the congratulations on our typo- 
graphical convention go to the writer- 
speakers who made it possible. 

Gentlemen, we thank you. 

And you, too, reader-delegate, for 
being present. 


Evidence 


ON PAGE 67 we offer evidence of the 
interest taken in the Convention in 
Print—pictures of news clippings and 
letters resulting from it. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 3) 
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VICTORY AHEAD! 


The story of a naval victory really begins in the shipyards—and 
even before. 

Take, for example, the case of a shipbuilding company which 
last year received a Government order for destroyers. New yards 
were necessary to speed production. In conjunction with one of its 
correspondent banks, the Chase quickly advanced a large “revolv- 
ing credit’ to finance their construction. Now with expanded 
facilities this company is delivering more destroyers faster to our 
fighting forces. 

This is only one of thousands of instances where active banking 


cooperation is helping to speed America’s output for Victory. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued 
True Story 


THE OTHER day we came across a 
pleasant reminder of the days ’way back 
when. 

This one was about that grand old 
friend of the thrifty, Compound Inter- 
est. We found it on a little circular is- 
sued some time ago by The Norwich 
(Connecticut) Savings Society. 

Mr. S. B. of Norwich opened an ac- 
count with the Society on June 4, 1832, 
with a deposit of $7. On September 3 
he entrusted $8 to the bank’s care, on 
July 21, 1833, $5, and on October 8, 
1834, $13—grand total $33. 

There were no other transactions in 
this account until December 3, 1915, 
when the Society paid to the estate 
of S. B., represented by his widow as 
executrix, the sum of $1,812.09—the 
$33 deposited plus $1,779.09 in divi- 
dends or interest. 

Of course we might make a problem 
or a contest of this story by asking you 
to figure at what rate the bank paid 
interest. But we shall merely finish as 
we began: 

Isn’t this a pleasant reminder of the 
days ’way back when interest was husky 
enough to compound? 


The Picture Proves This One 


A FIRST LIEUTENANT in the A.E.F. re- 
cently cabled a remittance on the Irving 
Trust Company, New York, to his 
father, Thomas J. Reid, and with it 
sent this message: 

“Buy yourself some teeth. Am in 
North Ireland.” 

The father, anticipating return of the 
check to the soldier, wrote under the 
endorsement of himself and dentist: 
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“Good old ‘Steamboat.” May God 
bless you. Thomas J. Reid.” 

A glance at the picture will show that 
this wasn’t all. Under the elder Reid’s 
message was this bit of testimony: 

“This is to certify that your Dad now 
has his teeth. Dr. B. L. Keeney.” 


Postscript 


HERE ARE other messages that have 
been delivered on cabled remittances of 
A.E.Fers: 

“Dice were hot. Bank it for me. 
Love.” 

“Cannot find any place in Ireland to 
spend my dough. You try it. Love.” 

“T hope it’s a boy. Cable answer.” 

“Buy for me three War Bonds and 
hand the rest to mother.” 


Safe Enough 


C. M. Hanp, president of the Citi- 
zens Savings Bank, Paducah, Kentucky 
(Irvin S. Cobb’s old home town) offers 
this incident as illustrating the latest 
in burglary protection: 

“A friend of mine,” wrote Mr. HAND, 
“sent his son with several other boys 
on a camping trip, furnishing him with 
sufficient money to make the expedition 
comfortably and pleasantly. 

“Sunday came, and he decided to 
drive out to see how the boys were get- 
ing along. He found them in a field, and 
it occurred to him how easily they 
might lose their money. So, calling his 
son aside, he asked the lad if he was be- 
ing careful about his money, warning 
him that five cents or five dollars lost 
could not be replaced, and emphasizing 
that he was concerned with the principle 
behind the problem rather than with the 
amount of money. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 5) 


This is the check that carried 
not only a purposeful remit- 
tance but an exchange of mes- 
sages between father and son 
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“‘Liability Insurance? 


I can’t see it!’’ 


It doesn’t take a magnifying glass to pick out the mishaps 
in this scene that may cause loss through liability 
suits. Beware of Overconfidence. Every property and 
every enterprise needs coverage against claims for injury 
or damage arising from accidents. Our agent or your own 


broker will tell which type of insurance best fits your needs. 


BE SURE—INSURE! 


Home Offices: New York 
FIDELITY * SURETY + CASUALTY 


2) 
PANY 
AMERICAN SURETY = 
COMPANY 
NEW CASUE ag 
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JUST A MINUTE—Continued ° 


“The boy laughed. ‘Dad,’ he said, 
‘you needn’t worry. We thought about 
all that, so we caught a snake, put him 
in a box, and put the money under the 
box.’ 

“Moral: If you don’t believe in safety 
vault protection, have a couple of ill- 
tempered rattlers about.” 


A Jounce and a Turn 


An ASSOCIATED PREss dispatch from 
Toms River, New Jersey, told this 
story: 

“Lock experts tried for three days 
to wheedle the combination on a four- 
ton safe into working, but the lock was 
stuck and stubborn. 

“Inside the safe, at the Ocean County 
Trust Company, was $70,000 the bank 
wished to use. The experts estimated it 
would take another four days to drill 
through the five inches of manganese 
steel. And the safe was spherical, mak- 
ing it almost impossible to blast. 

“Then some one had a bright idea: 
If the safe was tipped, maybe the stick- 
ing pin in the lock would tumble into 
place. With a heavy police guard on 
duty, the safe was dragged aboard a 
truck and taken to a railroad freight 
yard yesterday. Here a big crane picked 
it up, gave it a jounce and a turn. The 
pin slid back and the bank got its 
money.” 


BANKING at the Front 


SEVERAL MONTHS after it was written 
we received a letter from Corporal Mel- 
vin Bondelid, Jr., with a Medical Corps 
unit “somewhere on the Pacific,” re- 
newing his subscription for two years. 

“The copies,” he wrote, “have been 
following me, weeks, even months, late, 
but they are very welcome. And each 
copy is read and re-read here in the 
field.” 


We Speak the Same Language 


UNDER THE title “The Right to 
Criticize,” our contemporary, “The 
South Australian Bank Officials’ Jour- 
nal,” official organ of the Bank Officials’ 
Association of South Australia, pub- 
lished an editorial which we take the 
liberty of reprinting herewith: 

“Of all the rights and privileges which 
we enjoy as members of a democratic 
state, none is greater nor more impor- 
tant than the right of free speech. 

“From freedom of speech comes that 
right to criticize which is the heritage 
of every free man. This right has been 
described as the very breath of democ- 
racy and it constitutes one of the most 
outstanding differences between the 
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“Hey there, BANKING—no Mickey Mouse? 
. . - And where’s Superman?” 


democratic and the totalitarian way of 
life. On the one hand the great force of 
public opinion is free and articulate; on 
the other, mute. Every democratic gov- 
ernment is directly answerable to the 
people; totalitarian juntas are not. 
“Although it has become necessary 
for the Federal Government, as an es- 
sential war measure, to assume continu- 
ally increasing authority over the lives 
and property of us all, even limiting 


No, Sanford Hayes Ensinger, Jr., of Buffalo 

—just investments, and earnings, and war, 

and production. But some day you'll get the 
idea. (It took us quite a while.) 


in some degree the complete freedom of 
speech to which we are accustomed, 
there has been no curtailment whatever 
of the right to criticize. The poorest 
private citizen may criticize the highest 
public authority. If he wishes to do so 
he may criticize anyone on anything— 
the conduct of the war, the price of 
beer, the actions of the coal miners, the 


Starting New Checking Accounts 
On The Right Basis 


America’s war effort has created a 
vast re-distribution of purchasing 
power. Millions of new families 
feel they are “in the money,” be- 
cause their present incomes are 
much larger than formerly 


received. 


Customers of this type constitute 
an opportunity for you to start 
new checking accounts on the 
right kind of a basis . . . using 


Personalized Checks. 


For as little as $1.25 

your customer can 

get 200 checks, 

imprinted with his E 


name on National 


Safety Paper—and with his 
initial order he is supplied, gratis, 
with a leather cover on which 


his name appears in gold. 


Personalized Checksappeal toyour 
new customer as a good thing. 
They give him greater pride in 
his checking privilege. He won't 
waste his checks. He will be more 
apt to “stay put.” He truly has 
been started on the right track. 


You benefit also by 
saving the cost 
of these checks, 
and speeding 


up sorting. Write 


UXE 


CHECK PRINTERS 


for full particulars. 


Manufacturing Plants at 
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Emergencies 
Accentuate the 
Personal 
Relationship 


Because the annual convention of the 
American Bankers’ Association will not 
be held this year we regret that we will 
not have the opportunity to see as 
many of our friends as in the past. 


It has been our experience that the 
close contacts established at these 
gatherings have made it possible for us 
to render a more understanding service 
to our bank customers, especially when 
anything out of the ordinary develops. 


We sincerely hope that when you have 
occasion to be in Philadelphia you 
will stop and see us, so that we may 
strengthen the personal friendships 
which have proven so helpful in the 
past. 

EVAN RANDOLPH, 


President 


THE... 


PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


ORGANIZED 1803 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Resources over $650,000,000 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


behavior of the owners, women’s attire, 
government administration, or any- 
thing else. 

“The free exercise of this right has 
proved of immense value to the nation. 
Mistakes which have exacted a heavy 
toll from the whole community have 
been exposed and corrected by the force 
of public opinion freely expressed; even 
where irreparable damage has been 
done, criticism has often prevented a 
repetition of it. 

“But criticism must be sincere and 
constructive to be helpful. Mere nagging 
and the tendency to be always ‘agin 
the government’ does not constitute 
legitimate criticism, and he serves his 
country ill who thoughtlessly and pur- 
poselessly decries everything for want 
of something better to do.° 

“There is scope for legitimate criti- 
cism today. Smugness, inefficiency and 
complacency should be attacked wher- 
ever they are found; wrongs and mis- 
takes should be exposed, and any at- 
tempt at exploitation of the people, or 
any section of them, should be com- 
bated. 

“The right to criticize intelligently 
and constructively is not only a privi- 
lege, but the duty of all right-thinking 
people, and while that right exists 
and may that be forever—this Associa- 
tion will not remain silent if it feels 
that it ought to speak.” 


True Story? 


AT THE National Press Club in Wash- 
ington somebody told this yarn the 
other day and vowed it was true: 

A newspaper man who overdrew his 
account at least twice a month was 
greeted one morning by the president 
of the bank who chided him in a friendly 
way. 

“Why, I thought you liked active 
accounts,”’ said the reporter. 

“Yes,” replied the banker, “we do. 
But we don’t like ’em to have St. Vitus’ 
dance.” 


“What This Country Needs” 


“TF THERE is one thing above all that 
is retarding our war effort, and has 
hindered it in the past,”’ writes Banker 
J. H. Peters in his brief message on 
page 19, “it is a general refusal on the 
part of individuals, groups and classes 
among our people to subordinate their 
own selfish interests to the interests of 
our nation as a whole.” 

Mr. PETERs’ observations are timely, 
directed at the ideal of service, ac- 
ceptance of which, he says, is “the cry- 
ing need of our country.” We take them 
from a letter he wrote us. 
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H. C. of L. 


Economist Paut F. CADMAN says in- 
flation isn’t something that’s just around 
the well-known corner—it’s something 
that’s actually here. 

He makes this statement (and many 
others) in his article ‘The 11th Hour of 
Inflation,” page 20. 

“This,” he writes, ‘‘is one of the real 
occasions when the American people 
have a chance to demonstrate the moral 
fibre of the nation in their willingness to 
be obedient to the unenforceable. For, 
of a truth, inflation cannot be controlled 
by either legislation or compulsion. . . 

“There is a responsibility about infla- 
tion which the American people cannot 
pass on to any group. Their willingness 
to assume it will be in no small sense a 
measure of their wartime morale—the 
will to victory. The OPA is doing a 
heroic job against almost impossible 
odds. The help it needs from the individ- 
ual citizen can be given at very small 


Presenting Private Enterprise 


BANKING GETS a recruit this month 
in the person of Private Enterprise, 
character in a cartoon by our well- 
known team, Will Irwin and Bob Kirk- 
patrick. He’s waiting to salute you on 
pages 28 and 29. 


Dependents’ Checks 


WE are pleased to publish this month 
an authoritative article on service men’s 
dependents’ allowance checks, the first 
of which were distributed last month. 

Here’s useful information for the pub- | 
lic as well as the bank. 

Suggestion: Read page 42. 


Joun L. CooLey 
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FINANCING 
WAR PRODUCTION 


Located in America’s armament center, this bank is 
especially equipped to deal with financial problems 
arising from war production. 


Pledged, as we are, to do all in our power to further 
the prosecution of the war, we have set up a War Loan 
Division, experienced in the analysis of war contracts 
and familiar with the requirements of the armed serv- 
ices and other governmental agencies. 


We offer our services not only to local companies in 
need of war production loans but also to our corre- 
spondents throughout the country whose transactions 
with Detroit war industries can be expedited by our 


special and direct attention to their needs. 


NATIONAL BANK OF DETROIT 


Complete Banking and Trust Service 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


EXPENSIVE CURRENT FILES 


Transfer to LIBERTY Storage Boxes oftener 


LIBERTY Boxes will do a three-way job for 
you: (1) make your irreplaceable current filing 
equipment last for the duration (2) maintain 
greater efficiency through frequent orderly 
transfer (3) keep filing and record storage 
costs at a minimum. 

LIBERTY Boxes are built for their job. Made 
from the best corrugated fibreboard, strongly 
reinforced, dust-proof, easy to open and close, 
sizes for every need—these are the advantages 
that have made LIBERTY Boxes leaders in 
their field for the past 24 years and the choice 
of more than 79,000 banks and business firms. 


Gree 
SAMPLE 


BANKERS BOX COMPANY 


536 S. CLARK STREET - CHICAGO, ILL. 


Attach this ad to your 
letterhead and mail toda 

for a FREE SAMPLE 
and descriptive folder with 
sizes and prices. B 


COMPANY 


Capital Funds . $37,500,000 


IO0O BROADWAY 


MADISON AVENUE 
AND 40TH STREET 


TEN 
ROCKEFELLER 
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E SHIFT of business from a position of opposing 
to one favoring a firmer hand on our whole war 
economy, except, of course, the right to criticize 

mistakes, is a most significant development lately. 

Business is still far from agreed on the wisdom of 
many things being done in the name of managed econ- 
omy and the exigencies of war but is surely tending to 
favor a policy of strict control, stripped of politics and 
strippéd for action. 

The reason is simply that it has become painfully 
evident that nothing else will win the war. 


@ UNTIL LATELY, there has been a great deal of out- 
spoken anxiety about placing too much power where it 
would be misused. There was always the question 
whether a temporary sacrifice of economic freedom 
might become permanent and naturally, there is still 
some concern on this score. 

It is giving way, however, to the realistic feeling that 
our only business now is war and this other matter can 
be taken care of after we have defeated our enemies— 
something to look forward to. 

So it should not be hard to impose the strictest kind 
of controls over prices, rationing, wages, manpower, 
materials, and all other aspects of the war production 
picture. The fact is that these things are being de- 
manded, and business is also more than ready for a stiff 
tax policy that will implement and dovetail with all other 
steps necessary to keep things from getting out of hand. 


e ACOMMON CRITICISM of the Government’s fight 
on inflation has been that its various moves have been 
too timid and tardy, that inflation is already two or 
three laps ahead of the sheriff. 

This is not entirely accurate because up to now we 
have had only one part of the high-cost-of-living menu, 
namely, a prodigious rise in spending power. The other 
important part of it is a prodigious disappearance of 
things to buy, and this is only now beginning to make 
itself felt. 

Our retail shelves are still a source of astonishment 
to persons arriving from abroad, but the pace of retail 
buying will soon change that. 

From now on the bare spots on the shelves of con- 
sumer’s goods in stores and warehouses will be so ob- 
vious that no one can miss them. 


e@ INSTEAD of nervous hoarding of everything under 
the sun, which characterized retail buying at the be- 
ginning of the war, the process is becoming more selec- 
tive. 

A chance news item in some locality, or merely gossip 
circulated by word of mouth, can cause the disappear- 
ance of electric toasters or coffee or something else from 
the stores of one community while a neighboring place 
has supplies of the same thing. It takes only the sugges- 
tion that electric bathroom heaters are all gone to make 
everybody want one. 


THE CONDITION OF BUSINESS | By WILLIAM R. KUHNS 


-@ A HEALTHY and reassuring aspect of wartime busi- 
ness is that nobody is satisfied with the excellent results 
so far achieved. 

Criticism is still the order of the day, although for 
several reasons finding fault with the Government’s war 
production record seems unwarranted. 

First, the accomplishments of American industry, 
since we began to prepare, have really been outstanding 
and have astonished everyone but the people in this 
country. 

Second, a good case could be made that the teeming 
corridors and vast paper work of the capital have really 
had little to do with the actual building, equipping, or- 
ganizing, and operating of thousands of war-producing 
units. This has been done by the daily labors of builders, 
equippers, organizers, operators, and workers in the 
field, a job done by business acting on orders from a 
customer with unlimited funds who can name his own 
price, grant materials, specify wages, and command 
performance. 

The Washington part of the enterprise has been “a 
mighty maze but not without a plan,” and hindsight 
certainly shows that thousands of committee meetings, 
conferences, and four-dimensional schemes to make 
everything go like clockwork, could have been dis- 
pensed with. By the same token, the output of planes, 
tanks, and everything essential could have been more 
simply businesslike and not so bureaulike. 


e THE POINTS of contact between business and the 
purchasing machinery of the Army, Navy, and Maritime 
Commission are still beset by many irritants. 

This is likely to be true as long as the war lasts be- 
cause as fast as one difficulty is ironed out, there will be 
others. The best endeavors on both sides of the counter 
are being directed at better mutual understanding. 


e AMONG theseveral matterscausing most of the present 
friction is included, of course, the grandfather of all com- 
plaints, namely, that the Government is slow pay. 

Then there is the well known state of competition 
between the purchasing agencies, which results in the 
ordering of more of this or that than is needed within a 
reasonable time. This has one very serious result in that 
plants are forced to build, expand, and acquire machin- 
ery only to have this valuable capacity lie idle once the 
original order has been filled. 

Chiefly, however, business is disturbed by the rene- 
gotiation of war contracts under an act of Congress. 

Industries trying their level best to deliver on sched- 
ule, and harassed by problems of money, material, and 
manpower, suddenly find themselves called on to explain 
the whole intricate process to investigators who may 
not know much about it. 

Renegotiation was intended to save money for the 
Government but often has the opposite result. It penal- 
izes economy in operations and encourages a disregard 
of production costs. 
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|Dipe or paper... 


Inventories ere 
Sound Collateral 


For New Loans 


“PIPE” LOANS... 


We believe that today — right now — you'll want to try this easy way to 
increase your Bank’s loan business. Just look through your customers’ bal- 
ance sheets for listings of large, marketable inventories. Your Bank can 
advance credit against these stocks safely and profitably, through Lawrence 
System Field Warehouse Receipts. Customers welcome this ideal arrange- 
ment! Goods remain on their premises; urgently-needed working capital is 


released for current requirements. Ask any Lawrence office for literature or 
specific information. 


LAWRENCE SYSTEM waschousing 


FOR BANK LOANS AGAINST INVENTORY 


= New York: 72 Wall St + Chicago: 1 No. LaSalle St » San Francisco: 37 Drumm St + Los Angeles: W.P. Story Bldg. 

—_ Mf Buffalo + Boston + Philadelphia + Kansas City + St. Louis - New Orleans + Charlotte, N.C + Jacksonville, Fla. 

Minneapolis + Dallas + Houston + Denver + Fresno + Portland, Oregon + Seattle + Spokane + Honolulu 
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Army post banking facilities 


HE TREASURY is now in process of 
(['nsing for limited banking facil- 

ities at a large number of military 
posts. 

It is expected that during October 
such banking facilities will be ready for 
the men at about 40 of the larger 
Army camps. The need for facilities at 
additional Army reservations, and the 
problem of working out such facilities 
where the need is already apparent, is at 
this writing under Treasury investiga- 
tion. In some instances rivalry between 
two or more competing banks has tended 
to slow up the reaching of a decision. 

Where limited banking facilities are 
authorized for installation at Army 
posts, it should be noted that the banks 
concerned are not expected to make any 
profit from the business. The making of 
loans will be deemphasized. Major at- 
tention will be given to the preparation 
of payrolls, the cashing of checks, the 
sale of War Savings Bonds and Stamps, 
and the handling of various organization 
funds for post exchanges and other units 
of an unofficial or semi-official capacity. 
Close check will be kept on the expenses 
incurred by a bank in furnishing these 
limited banking facilities. The actual 
cost of the facilities ultimately will be 
borne by the Treasury, through the 
device of special 2 per cent Depositary 
Bonds, which were first offered on May 
23, 1941 and which may be subscribed 
for at par by depositaries and financial 
agents of the United States. 

Already special banking facilities 
have been provided under this program 
at the War Department’s large new 
quarters, the Pentagon Building, on the 
Virginia side of the Potomac across from 
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EWING GALLOWAY 


THIS MONTH 
e Army Banks @ WPB 
e Smaller War Plants 
e Fire Prevention 


e Regulation V 

e Ration Coupon Banking 
e Philippine Obligations 
e Foreign Funds Control 


Washington. (See page 70.) Similarly, at 
the Gravelly Point airport, also across 
the river from Washington, the Citizens 
National Bank of Alexandria has estab- 
lished facilities. 

There seems to be little need for spe- 
cial banking facilities at Navy yards. 
The larger Navy yards are already being 
serviced in one way or another. The 
Navy has been setting up some small 
stations over the country. Whether 
these will grow large enough to require 
special banking facilities cannot yet be 
predicted. 


Smaller war plants 


ALTHOUGH the Smaller War Plants 
Corporation was set up on July 11, pur- 
suant to an act of Congress of June 11, 
there is almost nothing to report about 
it at this writing. Last October Donald 
Nelson signed an order creating in the 
WPB a Smaller War Plants Division. 

The SWPD and SWPC should not be 
confused, although both are headed by 
Lou Holland. The corporation is a $150,- 
000,000 financing agency, with addi- 
tional powers to serve as prime contrac- 
tors, when desired. It is in effect a tool 
of the SWPD. WPB’s work for small war 
contractors will be centered in the new 
WPB division. 

In creating the division, Mr. Nelson, 
after consulting Mr. Holland, abolished 
the Bureau of Finance. Bradley Nash 
and some of his staff remain in WPB as 
financial consultants of Ernest Kanzler, 
Mr. Nelson’s director of operations. Mr. 
Nash was author of a special article in 
the September issue of BANKING, in 
which he described the functions of the 
SWPC. 


24,000 plants” 


SEVERAL MONTHS AGO in a Brooklyn 
speech Philip D. Reed of WPB pre- 
dicted that by October 1 about 24,000 of 
this country’s 184,000 manufacturing 
plants would be shut down as a result of 
wartime conditions. To what extent this 
prediction was justified there seems to 
be no way of finding out. Officials state 
to inquirers that no statistics are 
available. 


Army and Navy dependents 


MAILING OF CHECKS to the depend- 
ents of soldiers and sailors in the service 
starts in September and suggests the 
advisability of cautioning those persons 
who expect to receive these remittances 
to be on hand when the postman is due. 
Most cases of fraudulent endorsement 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 12) 


LABOR AND WPB 


Labor leaders are shown below after meeting with Donald Nelson to de- 
mand an equal voice in war production. Left to right, seated, William Batt, 
William Green, Donald Nelson and Philip Murray. Standing, Messrs. Mas- 
terson, Golden, Keenan, Reuther, McDonagh, Fenton, Lund and Clowes 
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CCH FEDERAL 
TAX GUIDE SERVICE 


LOOSE LEAF—ALWAYS UP-TO-DATE 


Taxes — hard-hitting, and far reaching! The new drastic wartime federal tax 
laws of 1942 will increase revenue payments as never before. Everyone, regardless 
of his interest in federal tax matters — if he is only responsible for the size of the 
federal tax bill of one small business or the correctness of one personal income 
tax return — must get all essential new tax facts to prepare for the inevitable. 


Time for action is here! You can’t lay tax plans on the basis of newspaper stories, 
publicity releases, magazine articles, news letters, and similar sources. When it 
comes to tax matters you must have facts and have them fast. The CCH FED- 
ERAL TAX GUIDE SERVICE is timed and primed to bring subscribers contin- 
uously new tax facts and data needed for swift, trouble-free handling of the war- 


time rush of federal tax questions — speeding the flow of revenue vital to winning 
the war. 


Practical and understandable, this handy, useful loose leaf manual gives a straight- 
forward explanation of the basic federal tax law, complete regulations, filled-in 
forms and other timely helps, supplemented by current reports of important new 
developments throughout the year. In addition, the complete texts of the basic 
federal revenue statutes are included without extra charge in the supplementary 


loose leaf CCH INTERNAL REVENUE CODE SERVICE, always up-to- 
date. 


Write for Details 


COMMERCE) CLEARING HOUSE, INC., 
PUBLISHERS OF LOOSE LEAF LAW REPORTING SERVICES 


New YORK CHICAGO 


WASHINGTON 
EMPIRE STATE BLDG. 214 N. MICHIGAN AVE. MUNSEY BLDG. 
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BUSINESS 
“FLY BLIND’ 


Our services 
chart a safe 
course through 
problems in- 
volving reor- 
ganization and 
refinancing. 


The AMERICAN 


APPRAISAL Company 


SULTANTS IN 


HOME 
DEFENSE 


—our position 


DEFENDING our home position is 
a job that rests to no small degree 
upon the strong business institu- 
tions of this country. As such, 
these Companies stand prepared 
to support America’s way of life 
through the dispensation of 
unquestionably sound indemnity. 


MILLERS NATIONAL 


Insurance ompany 


ILLINOIS FIRE 
a 4 


Insurance Company 


HOME OT Cris 


NEED NOT 


PROPERTY € INOMICS 


AGO 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


of government checks in peacetime were 
found by the Secret Service to involve 
thefts of mail. Payees should also be 
cautioned about correctly endorsing the 
checks. 

Washington has taken every precau- 
tion to prevent the payments going 
astray. The new checks, printed with 
special ink on special IBM cards, are of 
a size to fit in an envelope measuring 
734” by 358”, or small enough so that it 
need not protrude from the ordinary 
private mail box. On the back of the en- 
velope is printed a warning to the effect 
that the envelope must not be opened by 
any person other than the one to whom 
it is addressed. 

If the beneficiary is a minor, the 
check is sent instead to an adult named 
by the soldier or sailor concerned. 

The amount of each check is both 
printed and perforated thereon, for 
added security. The checks are electri- 
cally printed, from a stencil, stuffed 
into envelopes and sealed, all by machine. 


Newspaper boys for Victory 

A SPECIAL CAMPAIGN is being 
launched to sell $5,000,000 of War 
Savings Stamps through the 
newspaper carriers. Through July 
23 about $39,000,000 stamp 
sales had been made by the 
carriers. 


Fire prevention 

FIRE PREVENTION WEEK is October 
4-10, so designated by presidential proc- 
lamation. The President called upon the 
nation for observance of this occasion as 
part of the war effort and charged the 
U.S. Office of Civilian Defense, which is 
responsible for civil protection in war- 
time, to assume leadership in the 
observance. 

Fire, as the Office points out, is al- 
ways serious, but now every loss of life, 
every interference with production, 
every loss of critical materials delays 
victory. Fire Prevention Week affords an 
opportunity to impress people with the 
urgency of protecting our resources 
against destruction by fire. 

“The loss by accidental fire of the 
Normandie in New York and the huge 
stockpile of rubber at Fall River, Mass.,” 
reminds the OCD, “was as much help 
to Hitler as though he had set them off 
with his own incendiary bombs.” 

President Roosevelt in bis proclama- 
tion said it was essential “that destruc- 
tive fire be brought under stricter con- 


trol in order that victory may be achieved 
at the earliest date.” 


Regulation V 


NEWS ON REGULATION V develop- 
ments is scarce in Washington. One 
hears merely that “operations have be- 
come routine, the system is working 
beautifully, and the Regulation is ar. 
complishing all the intended purposes,” 
The Army is now represented by Regu- 
lation V officers in all the Federal Re. 
serve banks, as well as at Los Angeles 
and Detroit, and the public concerned 
appears to be adequately informed on 
how Regulation V works. At this writing 
a large Regulation V loan for General 
Motors Corporation is pending. 


Signs of “toughness” 


AFTER PROMISING to get tough, Don- 
ald Nelson proceeded to pep talk his 
branch chiefs. His principal step to carry 
out his promise was to take away from 
the Army and Navy their delegated 
power to grant priority ratings. Profit- 
ing by the example of the Chinese 
laundrymen, WPB has sent its own 
priorities specialists into the field to in- 
sure that no more “‘tickees” are issued 
than there is “washee”’ to deliver. 

There have been some resignations at 
WPB since Mr. Nelson got tough, but 
no general housecleaning or reorganiza- 
tion. Whether such a drastic step is 
called for is doubtful. 

One may wonder why, if toughness is 
needed, Mr. Nelson has not been tough 
from the beginning. The answer seems 
to be that none of us have been tough, 
and you cannot convert a gentleman 
into a bully overnight, especially in bu- 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 14) 


LEND LEASE 


This chart, taken from the President's 
report to Congress on the Lend-Lease Act 
shows “where lend-lease goods are going.” 
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| New tellers to replace the men you ‘ve lost... 
New depositors from the booming war plants... 


How fast do YOU verify signatures today? 


@ For they've GOT to be verified, if your own long- 
established safeguards are not to suffer. Many tellers, 
who knew hundreds of depositors by sight, are now in 
active service. Those who remain, and your new tellers, 
are now faced not only with the old customers, but 
with hundreds of new ones. Verification is vital ! 
Kardex Visible Signature Records are a bank’s best 
bulwark against “taking a chance“ on a signature ... 
the reference is so fast and easy that tellers are not 
tempted to guess. 

While the operation of Kardex is unbelievably fast, the 
added factor of signal control increases its value im- 
measurably. Colored signals in the visible indexing 
margin warn of a missing signature or a new signature 
needed. 


The Kardex record spotlights the signature and per- - 


tinent information at a glance. There is no need to re- 
move cards... therefore no danger of lost, misplaced 
or misfiled signature records. 

Never has the need for Kardex Signature Record been 
so acute as now! And now you can buy Kardex ... the 
new Administrator Kardex ...in wood. Kardex’s famous 
control features are unaltered ... nothing is changed but 
the steel. Call your nearest Remington Rand office for 


THE WORLD’S FASTEST SIGNATURE FILE 


is housed in 


Administrator Kardex 


Now available in wood, without priority, from 


Remington Rand 


expert counsel and help on Kardex Visible Signature 
Records...or write to the Bank Department at Reming- 
ton Rand at Buffalo, New York. 


Remember: today your customers judge you by 
the length of time they have to wait! 
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PUBLIC 
NATIONAL 


BANK 


AND 
TRUST COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


Service — Maintaining an 
intimate, personalized corre- 
spondent bank service. 


Experience—Oficials with 
years of service in this field, 
assuring a knowledge of re- 
quirements and valuable as- 
sistance, 


Poliey — To cooperate with 
out-of-town banks rather than 
compete for business which is 
rightfully theirs. 


$200,000,000 


ESTABLISHED 1908 


MEMBER 
_ NEW YORK CLEARING HOUSE ASSOCIATION 
DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


‘ED E! 


THE TEXAS COMPANY 


160th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas Company and its 
predecessor. 


A dividend of 50¢ per share or two per 
cent (2%) on par value of the shares 
of The Texas Company has been de- 
clared this day, payable on October 1, 
1942, to stockholders of record as shown 
by the books of the company at the close 
of business on September 4, 1942. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. 
L. H. LINDEMAN 


August 20, 1942 Treasurer 


R FOR BETTER BUSINESS 
YOUR DIRECTORS 
SHOULD READ BANKING 


NATIONAL PROSPECT—Cont. 


reaucratic Washington. We shall all be 
considerably tougher, before this war is 
over. 


Border control of dollars 


THE GOVERNMENT of Mexico has pro- 
hibited the importation into that coun- 
try of all United States currency other 
than two dollar bills and United States 
coins. At the same time all United 
States currency presently within Mex- 
ico was ordered into the Bank of Mexico 
and associated banks. Such currency will 
not be released by the Mexican Govern- 
ment, but in those cases in which persons 
who have turned over such currency can 
prove that the currency was legitimately 
acquired and free from Axis taint, the 
peso equivalent will be turned over to 
the person surrendering the United 
States currency. 

To supplement the Mexican decree, 
the U. S. Treasury announced that on 
and after August 14 it would be illegal 
to export to Mexico any United States 
currency other than coins and two dollar 
bills. All United States currency brought 
into this country from Mexico (except 
coins and bills of two dollar denomina- 
tion), must be surrendered to the United 
States Customs authorities at the bor- 
der. Such currency will be turned over 
to the Federal Reserve banks in accord- 
ance with the procedure established un- 
der General Ruling No. 5, as amended. 

Treasury spokesmen stated that the 
new regulations would in no way inter- 
fere with the legitimate activities of 
residents. 

The new regulations do not affect the 
free passage across the border of checks, 


drafts, traveler’s checks and other credit 
instruments. Likewise, nothing cop. 
tained in the present regulations yi] 
prevent Americans from maintaining 
bank accounts in Mexican banks or 
Mexicans from maintaining accounts ip 
banks within the United States. 


Redemption of damaged 
stamps 


THE Postal BULLETIN recent- 
ly carried official instructions to 
postmasters to buy back, for cash 
or fresh stock, damaged War 
Savings Stamps. 


Ration coupon banking 


WIDESPREAD RATIONING of commodi- 
ties in the United States, inevitable as 
shortages for civilian consumption ap- 
pear, will, in the opinion of economists 
of the Department of Commerce, place 
ration coupons almost on a par with 
money. 

“Because of the many similarities be- 
tween coupons and money, existing fi- 
nancial institutions, particularly our 
banking system, it is believed, could 
serve a valuable function in the matter 
of ration coupon transfer and account- 
ing,” the Department states. 

“Control of distribution by coupons 
goes far beyond the retail transaction. 
In order to replenish his stocks, the re- 
tail dealer must return collected coupons 
to the wholesaler or middleman, who, in 
turn, must supply coupons to the manu- 
facturer. Ultimately the coupons com- 
plete their circuitous route and return 
to the issuing authority.” 


FAIR EXCHANGE 
The Smithsonian Institution of Washington gave the Army this 
pile of obsolete and antique guns and other military equip- 
ment as its contribution to the nationwide salvage campaign 
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Emphasis on farmers 
THE WAR SAVINGS STAFF is 
putting increased emphasis on 
the sale of War Bonds to farmers. 
A special agricultural section has 
had the benefit of the counsel of 
Dr. W. I. Myers of Cornell Uni- 
versity, formerly governor of the 

Farm Credit Administration. 


In the United Kingdom a banking 
plan for clothing coupons was put into 
operation in June of this year. All 
transactions involving more than 75 
coupons must be handled through the 
banking system, and adherence is prac- 
tically compulsory for all merchants, 
middlemen and primary distributors. 


Moratorium on Philippine 
obligations 


Tue TREASURY has announced a mora- 
torium on obligations of Philippine com- 
panies held in the United States. This 
moratorium does not apply to the obli- 
gations of the Philippine Government. 

Pursuant to General Ruling No. 10-A, 
no Philippine company may make any 
payment in this country on its obliga- 
tions and no person may enforce in the 


United States any claim or obligation | 


against a Philippine company. Such 
payments can be made and such claims 
can be enforced only if a foreign funds 
control license is first obtained. 
Philippine companies will not be per- 
mitted to use the ruling to avoid paying 
their obligations in cases where funds 
are available and such payments can be 
made on an equitable basis. In such 
cases the Treasury will license payments 
upon appropriate application. 
Moreover, the Treasury expects Phil- 
ippine companies to furnish their credi- 
tors upon demand with information 
concerning their present ability to pay. 


Foreign Funds Control 


Tue Treasury finds that some per- 
sons have been unintentionally violating 


Cents no problem in Alaska 


BECAUSE ONE cent pieces are 
not used as a medium of exchange 
in many Alaskan communities, 
Price Administrator Leon Hen- 
derson redefined “‘maximum 
price” as it applies to Alaska to 
mean the maximum price “ad- 
justed to the nearest nickel.” 
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‘Anew flag flies4 
at Hammermill 


“Every man and woman at 
Hammermill is honored 
that our company has 
earned the coveted Army- 
Navy Production Award. 
Honored that our ‘know- 
how’ in making and de- 
livering paper is helping 
America in its war effort. 
Each of us is pledged to 
look upon the ‘E’ badge 
that we wear and the ‘E’ 
flag that we fly not only as 
a reward for the past but 
as a challenge and an 
inspiration for the 
future”... 
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fimerican Bankers 


Keep Reliably Informed on Canadian Conditions 


Any bank executive may have our 
monthly bulletin—‘“Business Sum- 
mary’’—by writing to one of our 
American Offices or to the Head 
Office in Montreal. 


This bulletin, briefly reporting 
industrial and trade conditions, is 
condensed from information re- 
ceived by the Bank of Montreal 
from 500 branches in Canada and 
Newfoundland. 


Executives of banks doing or 
contemplating business with Canada 
are invited also to make specific in- 
quiries regarding conditions affect- 
ing their business or interests. Such 
inquiries may be directed either to 


NEW YORK: 64 Wall Street 


SAN FRANCISCO: 


our American representatives or to 
the Head Office. 

Our Offices in the United States 
are open doors to Canada for all 
the modern, experienced banking 
services of Canada’s oldest bank, 
with assets of a billion dollars safe- 
guarding a million deposit accounts. 


CHICAGO: 27 South LaSalle St. 
333 California St. 


HEAD OFFICE—MONTREAL 
Over 500 Branches in Canada and Newfoundland 


BANK OF MONTREAL 


ESTABLISHED 1817 


Under the Old Republic Plan 
insurance on personal loans 
gives economical protection 


to both lender and borrower. 


CREDIT LIFE 
INSURANCE 


COMPANY 
* 


The largest independent 
company exclusively insuring 
the lives of borrowers. 
309 W. Jackson Chicago 
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KK 


NASHVILLE 


A KEY CITY IN THE 
CENTRAL SOUTH 


Bankers 
and Industrialists 


We have had broad expe- 
rience in financing Govern- 
ment contracts and invite an 
opportunity to participate in 
the financing of firms and in- 
dustries having war contracts 
or sub-contracts. 


A Bank in the Central 


South with resources over 
Ninety-five Million Dollars 


“AMERICAN 
NATIONAL 
BANK 


the freezing regulations by sending se. 
curities, currency, checks, drafts, and 
promissory notes to persons in Switzer. 
land, Spain, Portugal, Sweden, and other 
European countries which are frozen 
under Executive Order No. 8389. Public 
Interpretation No. 6, issued by the 
Treasury Department on August 31, 
1942, makes clear that the above-men. 
tioned financial instruments may be sent 
to blocked European neutral countries 
only pursuant to a Treasury Depart- 
ment license. As a general policy the 
Treasury does not issue specific licenses 
permitting the sending of securities, cur- 
rency, checks, drafts, or promissory 
notes to blocked neutral European coun- 
tries. Exception may be made in certain 
cases, however, to permit the collection 
of foreign securities and coupons. 

Under this interpretation foreign 
funds control was not stopping all types 
of remittances and payments to neutral 
European countries. Such remittances 
may be made in certain cases through 
established banking channels under ap- 
propriate foreign funds control general 
or specific licenses. Such licenses, how- 
ever, require that the payment be ef- 
fected by means of non-negotiable mail 
or cable payment orders addressed to a 
bank in the country in which the pay- 
ment is to be made. 


Voluntary saving insufficient 


BEHIND THE Treasury’s spending tax 
proposal was the need for more revenue 
and, more important, the fear of infla- 
tion. We face $80 billions of spending 
this fiscal year, with only $24 billions of 
revenue, Secretary Morgenthau told the 
Finance Committee. He cautioned: 

“Revenue is not the sole purpose, nor 
even the primary purpose, of either of 
these [spending tax] proposals. Their 
main purpose is to restrict consumer 
spending so that, as far as possible 
through fiscal means, we may avoid the 
perils of inflation in the huge financing 
program that we have ahead of us. 

“Tt can be expected that the new [pro- 
posed] spending tax will reduce in many 
individual cases the amounts which 
workers can afford to set aside for War 
Bonds under voluntary payroll deduc- 
tion plans. In the face of present condi- 
tions we can no longer afford to rely en- 
tirely upon voluntary lending. The new 
proposals are intended, therefore, to sup- 
plement the voluntary bond purchase 
program.” 


The Washington news in The 


National Prospect is reported for 
BANKING by HERBERT BRATTER. 
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‘BOOKS; 


If you want any of the books mentioned on this page, send 
your check for the published price to BANKING, 22 East 40th 
Street, New York. Your order will be filled promptly. 


Liquidity 
CONVERSION OF COMMERCIAL BANK Funps. By 


Harold Eugene Zarker. Bankers Publishing Company, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 76 pp. $1.50. 


Tus study, subtitled “A Plan to Provide for 
Liquidity and Flexibility of Funds and the Stabiliza- 
tion of Profits in Commercial Banking,” is an elabora- 
tion of the thesis Mr. Zarker wrote in connection with 
his work as a student at The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing, from which he was graduated in 1938. 

The author, treasurer of the Princeton (New Jersey) 
Bank and Trust Company, outlines a plan for the careful 
study of deposits in an individual bank so that the re- 
quired degree of liquidity may be maintained at all 
times. Funds may be kept in cash or in primary or 
secondary reserves, or may be tied up in longer term 
loans and securities, according to the expectation that 
deposits may be withdrawn. The application of this 
technique to an individual bank is illustrated. The sug- 
gestion is made that all banks in the same community 
work out a consolidated plan for conversion of assets to 
meet expected requirements for cash. Numerous ex- 
amples show the effect of various loan and investment 
policies upon bank earnings. There is no discussion of 
the forces which cause the withdrawal of deposits, not 
only from the individual bank but from the community, 
as when a region is buying from more than it is selling 
to outside areas. 

This brief work is well worth serious study by those 
responsible for loan and investment policies of banks. 


Your Estate 


PERSONAL ESTATE PLANNING IN A CHANGING WORLD. 
By René Wormser. Simon and Schuster, New York. 311 
pp. $2.50. 


Tae author of “Your Will—and What Not to Do 
About It” has written this guide for the layman who 
wants to plan an estate for his beneficiaries. However, 
it is not offered as a textbook on estate planning, but 
rather as an aid to the crystallization of ideas and the 
preparation, for an attorney’s use, “‘a reasonably com- 
prehensive and balanced estate plan.” 

Living trusts, life insurance and annuities, provision 
for death taxes and incidental income tax savings, as 
well as wills, are among the useful tools discussed 
by Mr. Wormser. The need for an objective is empha- 
sized. 
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Term Loans 


TreRM LENDING TO Business. By New H. Jacoby and 
Raymond J. Saulnier. National Bureau of Economic 
Research, New York. 159 pp. $2. 


Here is the first volume in a new series on business 
financing, representing research conducted under grants 
by the Association of Reserve City Bankers and the 
Rockefeller Foundation. Mr. Jacoby is secretary of the 
University of Chicago, professor of finance in its School 
of Business, and a participant in the university’s 
Round Table. Mr. Saulnier is assistant professor of 
economics at Barnard College. 

The book examines term lending, which now plays 
an important part in war financing, surveying its mar- 
ket, credit standards and practices, its employment by 
borrowers and the problems it raises for lending insti- 
tutions. As for term lending to business in wartime, the 
authors say that the need for extending credit to 
“relatively high-risk concerns is likely to have a signifi- 
cant effect on the future of term lending.” 

The experience lending agencies are gaining “should 
raise their ability to lend funds to relatively small con- 
cerns within manageable limits of risk’ and the re- 
sultant experience “cannot fail to have a lasting effect 
on business lending policy and practice.” 


Price Control 


WaRTIME PRICE ConTROL. By George P. Adams, Jr. 
American Council on Public Affairs, Washington, D. C. 
153 pp. Cloth editions $3, paper $2.50. 


Dz. Apams’s book, essentially historical, analyzes the 


. work of the agencies concerned with control of prices 


during the last war—the Food and Fuel administrations, 
the Price Fixing Committees—and reviews their pro- 
cedures and techniques. He also has a look at more re- 
cent developments here and abroad, discussing the 
general subject of price-fixing in a war economy. 

The present war, he believes, “‘is likely to prove the 
inadequacy of single, isolated, and hesitant control 
measures which are not part of an integrated system 
focused upon a single objective.” 


Other Books 


AN ANALYSIS OF MUNICIPAL Bonps. By J. Austin 
White. J. A. White Company, Cincinnati. 112 pp. $5. 
Here are tabular data on the economic background of 
every U. S. county and all cities of 10,000 or more peo- 
ple. Industrial diversification, population ratings, per- 
centages of foreign white stock and working population 
in farming, mining and manufacturing are presented. 
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if you can deliver the goods! 


cn YEAR, with an estimated income of 

$110,000,000,000, Americans are earn- 
ing more money than they ever did before. 
Most of them could use checking accounts to 
safeguard their funds...to save their time, 
gasoline and tires in paying bills. Yet thou- 
sands of the newly prosperous buy so many 
U.S. Postal Money Orders that 275,000,000 
are printed a year. What a market—ready to 


be tapped! 


The Todd Pay-As-You-Go Checking Account 
Plan provides all the features that these pros- 
pective customers want, on a profitable basis 
for your bank. Even more important, you can 
use the Todd Company’s tested new business 
aids that build a worth-while volume of 
accounts, as many banks have proved to their 
own satisfaction...and profit. 

To receive more information about this easy- 


to-operate Todd Plan, simply mail the coupon. 


THE TODD COMPANY, INC., ROCHESTER, NEW YORK 


I would like to have more details about the Todd Pay-As-You-Go Check- 
ing Account Plan and the promotional material that helps to get profitable 


accounts. 


NAME 


COMPANY, INC. 


BANK NA\N:! 


ADDRESS 
ROCHESTER 


OFFICES IN ALL 


NEW YORK 


PRINCIPAL CITIES CITY, 


BANKING 
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WIDE WORLD 


“ ... acceptance by everyone of the ideal of service” 


Loveland, Colorado 
T THE risk of trying your patience I am going to 
A give in some detail my reasons for believing that 
professional ethics and morals should be brought 

to the forefront of our thinking and teaching. 

The crying need of our country is the acceptance by 
everyone of the ideal of service. We simply have to 
arrive at a frame of mind in which service instead 
of exploitation will become our predominant motive. 
Programs and policies that are coldly calculated to get 
as much as possible for as little as possible will end in 
our mutual destruction. Service rendered in a genuine 
spirit of service, without too much thought of reward, 
will engender in others a desire to reciprocate. Service 
withheld in a spirit of selfishness will engender in others 
a desire to reciprocate in kind. 

The bank’s place in the regard of the people of the 
community will be determined by the combined atti- 
tudes, motives, personalities, etc., of the bank’s officers 
and employees. The community’s attitude toward the 
bank will always be a direct reflection of the bank’s 
attitude toward the community. The decision as to 
whether the feeling between them shall be warm or cold 
or tepid rests with the bank 

The whole subject of ethics, in business, in govern- 
ment and in society in general has grown tremendously 
in importance with the advent of the war. If there is one 
thing above all others that is retarding our war effort 
and has hindered it in the past, it is a general refusal 
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on the part of individuals, groups and classes among 
our people to subordinate their own selfish interests to 
the interests of our nation as a whole. Here again, wrong 
attitudes beget wrong attitudes—exploitation directed 
at others begets its counterpart directed at ourselves— 
and the vicious circle goes on and on devouring the very 
vitals of all the fine principles upon which our civiliza- 
tion rests. I am inclined to the belief that this same 
refusal would, in the end, have resulted in dire conse- 
quences for us all, even if we had managed to avoid war. 


Axy effort to raise the general level of the moral in- 
tegrity of the people of our respective communities 
must, of necessity, start with ourselves. That level de- 
termines to a larger extent than any other factor or 
combination of factors the desirability of our community 
as a place in which to live and do business. It has a 
vital bearing on the cost of government—hence on 
taxes; on the health and hence on the productivity and 
quality of workmanship of employees of every type; on 
the public health and safety, and on countless other 
factors touching our private and business lives. Add to 
these the prime consideration that our very existence 
as a free nation will become more secure as that level 
rises, and we would seem to have ample justification 
for exerting every possible effort to raise it. 
Sincerely yours, 
J. H. PETERS 
President, First National Bank, Loveland, Colorado 
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The 11th Hour of Inflation 


PAUL F. CADMAN 


Dr. CADMAN is economist of the American Bankers 
Association. 


is rising every hour. Although the political reactions 

are politically significant, the fact remains that the 
President put into his Labor Day speeches all the force 
which his own personality and his high office could com- 
mand. 

That the warning came so late or that it angered 
Congress is beside the point. When the river is in flood, 
the defenders do not stop to argue as to who is responsi- 
ble for the failure to strengthen the levees. 


[isssine is not a prospect. It is here—and the flood 


Usrorronatery many statistics, currently employed, 
conceal rather than reveal the gravity of the situation. 
For example: The cost of living in large cities of the 
United States increased 16.6 per cent from December 
15, 1940 to August 15, 1942. Using 1926 as a basic year, 
designated as 100 for comparisons, the index number of 
wholesale prices stood at 75.0 in August 1939. By De- 
cember 1940 this had advanced to 80.0, and by Decem- 
ber 1941 it had reached 93.6. For the first two weeks of 
September 1942 the index stood at 99.1 per cent of 
the 1926 average. It is estimated by the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics that approximately three- 
quarters of the 900 commodities which enter into 
the wholesale price index are included under maxi- 
mum price regulations, and that one-quarter of the 
total number is exempt. The rise in wholesale prices 
has been slightly greater than the increase in the 
cost of living, but each index is still below the average 
for the year 1926. Most of us have seen higher retail 
prices for food, clothing, fuel, and rents than now pre- 


vail. Hence there is a tendency to say: “ Where’s the 
fire?” 

Notwithstanding the fact that the case against infla- 
tion has been fully argued and the findings thoroughly 
aired, it is important to keep sounding the alarm. We are 
being fooled by the ready availability of supplies of con- 
sumers’ goods. With a few notable exceptions the stores 
still have the things we want. But this situation will 
change drastically and soon. 

During the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943, the Fed- 
eral Government will buy as much and probably more 
goods and services than will be available to the entire 
group of civilian consumers. State and local government 
spending will drastically decline as will private invest- 
ment. 

Furthermore, a large part of the Federal Govern- 
ment spending, perhaps one-third, will be with new 
money borrowed from the banks in the form of deposits 
which will be created in exchange for issues of govern- 
ment bonds. 


Tae current budget, as revised on April 24, 1942, calls 
for a total Federal expenditure of $73 billion, as com- 
pared with $32 billion during the fiscal year 1942; $13 
billion during fiscal 1941; and $9 billion in fiscal 1940. 
Net receipts to the Government for the fiscal year 1943 
have been estimated at $24 billion, as compared with 
less than $13 billion for the fiscal year 1942; $714 billion 
for fiscal 1941; and $514 billion for fiscal 1940. Federal 
tax collections are expected to exceed $23 billion per 
year on the basis of the tax bill which is now pending 
before the Congress. This sum, when added to the annual 
tax collections of the state and local governments of 
approximately $9 billion, will make a total tax bill for 
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the people of the United States of about $32 billion per 
year, or about one-third of the present national income 
of the country. 

To be sure, national income has been steadily rising 
and may be well over $100 billion for the fiscal year 1943. 
But it should be remembered that national income in 
wartime is not wealth. It is nothing more than dis- 
tributed purchasing power. The point is important in 
view of the fact that about two-thirds of the estimated 
distribution will be borrowed, and one-half of that which 
is borrowed will be new money, “deposit money,” never 
before in use in the monetary system. This alone could 
put a tremendous leverage under prices. 


Tuere has been serious talk about the possibilities of 
inflation in the United States ever since 1938 when huge 
gold imports added $9 billion to the monetary gold stock 
of the country within a little more than two years. Com- 
mentators were fearful that the increase in bank reserves 
might result in a huge expansion of bank credit, which if 
utilized in the markets, might have unfortunate reper- 
cussions upon the economy of the country. Since the be- 
ginning of the war, but before the United States became 
an official participant, there were further expressions of 
anxiety over a potential expansion of credit. On Decem- 
ber 31, 1940, the Board of Governors of the Federal Re- 
serve System, the presidents of the Federal Reserve 
banks, and the Federal Advisory Council, joined in a 
special report to the Congress in which they stressed the 
inflationary dangers of the existing credit situation and 
requested legislative authority for the further control of 
credit. Although no action was taken by the Congress at 
that time, the Board increased reserve requirements ap- 
plicable to member banks to the limit permitted by law, 
effective November 1, 1941. 

Since the United States declared war, concern over 
the possibilities and potentialities of inflation, and of the 
nature and extent of the inflationary gap, has increased 
substantially. On April 28, 1942, the President addressed 
a message to the Congress in which he outlined his anti- 
inflation program in the now famous seven points: 

1. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, 
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we must tax heavily, and in that process keep personal 
and corporate profits at a reasonable rate, the word 
“reasonable” being defined at a low level. 

2. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, 
we must fix ceilings on the prices which consumers, re- 
tailers, wholesalers and manufacturers pay for the things 
they buy; and ceilings on rents for dwellings in all areas 
affected by war industries. 

3. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, 
we must stabilize the remuneration received by individ- 
uals for their work. 

4. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, 
we must stabilize the prices received by growers for the 
products of their lands. 

5. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, 
we must encourage all citizens to contribute to the cost 
of winning this war by purchasing War Bonds with their 
earnings instead of using those earnings to buy articles 
which are not essential. 

6. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, 
we must ration all essential commodities of which there 
is a scarcity, so that they may be distributed fairly 
among consumers and not merely in accordance with 
financial ability to pay high prices for them. 

7. To keep the cost of living from spiraling upward, 
we must discourage credit and instalment buying, and 
encourage the paying off of debts, mortgages, and other 
obligations; for this promotes savings, retards excessive 
buying and adds to the amount available to the creditors 
for the purchase of War Bonds. 


L is significant that the word “inflation” is not used in 
this message. The discussion is in terms of cost of living. 
With the Labor Day speeches the whole question of im- 
plementation was thrown wide open. Actually the Presi- 
dent’s message was an indictment of the Administration 
as well as the Congress. There was an element of confes- 
sion in it which was only thinly veiled by the dramatic 
challenge to Congress to do something. 

It is a desperate moment. Everybody must do some- 
thing and do it now. The danger signals are all flying; the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 58) 


House Furnishings 


COMBINED INDEX 


Miscellaneous 


Rent 
Fuel, Electricity, Ice 


SOURCE: U.S. Bureau 
of Labor Statistics 
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New Real Estate Loans 


H. R. TEMPLETON 


Mr. TEMPLETON is vice-president of The Cleveland 
Trust Company. 


undoubtedly limit real estate loans to re-financing 

operations. Competition will increase. The sources 
of new loans will be the same as always, especially from 
close contact with real estate brokers, and alertness in 
taking advantage of all opportunities. 

In the face of greater competition our efforts must be 
greater, but we must resist the temptation to let down 
our standards born of long experience, or to indulge in 
ill-conceived promotion ideas as a substitute for hard 
work and clear thinking. Ultimately the headache you 
concoct for your competitor, visits itself upon you. 

Profit from your past mistakes. If you don’t correct 
the causes of your past losses you will have future losses. 

We believe the amortization requirements on mort- 
gage loans should be such as to liquidate completely 
the loan in from five to 20 years, depending on the type 
and location of the property. Require amortization even 
though it reduces your portfolio. Don’t let a borrower 
over-extend himself. We do not recognize as normal 
income the overtime pay of war workers. 

We should spare no effort to increase our FHA 
portfolio, but believe we should not limit ourselves to 
loans insured by the FHA. We should continue to make 
conventional bank loans on residential and retail 
properties, industrial properties, and certain other 
classifications of properties, even though generally 
known as special character. Many of our bank’s indus- 
trial property loans are “term” loans with the repay- 
ment period limited from five to seven years. In view of 
court decisions relieving lessees of certain lease obliga- 
tions arising from governmental restrictions affecting 
tenant businesses, retail property loans should be made 
very carefully. 

New risks have been increased, and most of the old 
ones remain. 


(inoue restrictions on new construction will 


Management of the Mortgage Portfolio 
During World War II 


THE portfolio should be under continuous study to 
determine improvement or deterioration. This is the 
time to handle the weak loan resolutely. We use a 
special chart which permits us to place each loan in one 
of 25 brackets, according to pay record and appraisal. 
By use of this chart, we can concentrate our efforts in 
accordance with the need of the individual loan. 

As to treatment of delinquencies at this time there 
can be only one answer—collect them. The funds you 
lend are—or at least were—your money, and if your 
borrower is unable at this time to service his loan 
properly, then the loan had better be moved into 
stronger hands; if the borrower has an equity, he should 
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be encouraged to sell the property and recover whatever 
he can. 

Priority regulations, labor shortages, etc., may re- 
strict property maintenance. Regular inspection is 
essential, especially in declining or sub-standard areas. 
Badly-kept properties generally make for unsatisfactory 
service of the loan. Pride in property begets pride in 
debt payment. 

In view of the increased income of many borrowers, 
higher income taxes are not likely to jeopardize normal 
amortization requirements. The payment required on 
most residential mortgages is not greatly in excess of 
the amount of rent the borrower would otherwise have 
to pay. The borrower receives a credit on his income tax 
for interest and annual taxes paid, and this generally 
reduces the mortgage payment to about the figure he 
would have to pay as rent. 


The War and Mortgage Moratoria 


LEGISLATION granting a moratorium can create a 
hazard to mortgage lenders if the right of enforcement 
of contract by the lender is outlawed. Then we will have 
a potential source of future losses. General moratoria 
for the duration may be possible if some form of com- 
pulsory savings is adopted. It would be a mistake to 
re-inspire our people to the bad mortgage habits preva- 
lent before the depression. 

Public opinion is going to require a continuance of 
the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Relief Act, and legislation may 
become more drastic if the war lasts for several years. 
Lenders should scrutinize draft classifications and when 
a borrower is inducted, persuade him that he should 
maintain payments to the best of his ability, in his own 
interest. If possible, the mortgaged premises should 
be rented. Lending institutions should give fullest 
cooperation and, for the duration, should be content on 
soldiers and sailors loans, with the payment of current 
interest and current taxes if amortization of principal 
works a hardship on the borrower. When the fighting 
man returns he should be given every opportunity and 
assistance to get his mortgage in shape. 
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Letters of Credit in Wartime 


SIEGFRIED STERN 


The author is vice-president of The Chase National 
Bank of the City of New York. 


OMMERCIAL bankers are using the letter of credit, 
C ordinarily employed in foreign trade, to finance 
shipments within the United States. This con- 
venient document, the bank letter of credit, is being used 
to advantage in connection with sale of goods by sub- 
contractors to prime contractors engaged in war work. 
Basically, a commercial letter of credit is an instru- 
ment by which a bank, for account of a buyer, gives a 
formal commitment to a seller to honor his drafts when 
accompanied by stipulated documents. In some discus- 
sions of the letter of credit the wide adaptability of this 
type of instrument has not been sufficiently emphasized. 
This has sometimes resulted in giving the erroneous 
impression that its use is confined to certain types of 
business (especially those connected with foreign trade) 
and is unduly complicated. 


As a matter of fact, the broad background of ex- 
perience acquired by commercial bankers not only in 
financing foreign trade by letters of credit but also in 
their use in domestic business is a real asset in the cur- 
rent wartime situation. Many companies today are 
sometimes obliged to transact business with concerns of 
which they know very little, about which they have no 
time to obtain sufficient information from a credit 
standpoint, or whose capital and credit may be known 
to be moderate. Yet there is an urgent need for the 
manufacture and shipment of material on a basis which 
affords protection, but which will not mean the waste of 
hours and even days. In those situations the bank letter 
of credit can be utilized with definite assurance of ex- 
pediting the transaction, through the cooperation of 
commercial bankers who know the technique of provid- 
ing this service and are satisfied with the credit standing 
of the purchaser. 

A recent example of the helpfulness of a domestic let- 
ter of credit in the relationship between the holder of a 
contract for Army ordnance equipment and a sub- 
contractor of certain of the parts involved may well 
become typical of further use to be made of this well- 
tried instrument. A company in, say, New York, was 
the low bidder on a contract amounting to several mil- 
lion dollars for the manufacture of artillery shells. 
However, this company (which we shall call the Buying 
Company) lacked the necessary machinery to produce 
small detonator parts, which another concern in, say, 
Minneapolis, was equipped to make. The latter (the 
Selling Company) was interested in obtaining payment 
promptly, thereby eliminating the factor of extending 
credit to the Buying Company. A domestic letter of 
credit was arranged to be issued by the bank of the 
Buying Company, the Nth National Bank of New York. 
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Payment was to be effected by the presentation of 
specified shipping and other documents to the Nth 
National Bank in New York. The text of the letter of 
credit issued by the bankers of the Buying Company 
read somewhat as follows: 


Nth NATIONAL BANK 
New York 


January 15, 1942 
Irrevocable 
Commercial 
Letter of Credit 
No. 12345 


Selling Company, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Gentlemen: 

We hereby authorize you to draw on the Nth National Bank, 
New York, by order of the Buying Company, New York, New 
York, and for account of the Buying Company, up to an ag- 
gregate amount of Five Hundred Thousand Dollars U. S. Cur- 
rency available by your drafts at sight for full invoice value 
accompanied by: 

Commercial invoice in triplicate covering A.B.C. (specifica- 
tion) detonators at unit price of $2.22 per detonator and men- 
tioning the Buying Company, New York, Purchase Order No. 
3456. 

Negotiable railroad bill of lading evidencing shipment of 
A.B.C. detonators from Minneapolis to New York. 

Commercial invoice must bear certification signed by (a 
named officer of the United States Army Ordnance Department) 
stating that the material described in such invoice has been 
inspected and accepted by him. 

Drafts must be drawn and presented not later than July 1, 
1942. Each draft must state that it is “drawn under letter of 
credit of the Nth National Bank, New York, No. 12345, dated 
January 15, 1942” and the amount endorsed on this letter of 
credit. 

We hereby agree with the drawers, endorsers and bona fide 
holders of all drafts drawn under and in compliance with the 
terms of this credit that such drafts will be duly honored upon 
presentation to the drawee. 

Yours very truly, 
(Signed by officer of the Nth National Bank) 


The advantages of an irrevocable bank letter of credit 
to credit-worthy companies, and particularly to those 
engaged in armament productions, may be summarized 
as follows: 


The buyer, or in the above example, the prime contractor, 

a) obtains immediate consideration from possible suppliers 
because the latter are assured of prompt payment; 

b) can deal advantageously because purchases are made on a 
cash basis; 

c) is placed in the position of a buyer for cash, without reducing 
his bank balance until delivery is made; 

c) can obtain the mentioned benefits at moderate cost. 

The seller, or the sub-contracting company above, 

a) is provided financial security; prompt payment is assured; 

b) is protected against the cancellation of the order; 

c) is saved protracted and often troublesome checking and 
investigating of the general standing and strength of the 
buyer; 

d) is ml in a better financial position with his own bankers by 
the possession of a letter of credit prior to delivery of, and 
payment for, his product. 
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New Business in the Trust Field 


ALBERT JOURNEAY 


Mr. JourRNEAY is vice-president of The Purse Com- 
pany, Chicago. 


VER before have personal trust departments 
‘ faced an opportunity as pregnant with possibility. 
’ In the face of dwindling profits in some other 
branches of banking, the trust institution finds broad 
avenues of new business opening to it and possibilities 
of performing services of inestimable value to American 
families. This opportunity has been in the making for 
many years. It has ripened in the war period, for in this 
period men and women have become increasingly con- 
cerned with the future of their families and at the same 
time burdened with additional responsibilities. 

People seek and need protection most in a time of 
peril and never in the financial history of America has 
capital sustained such widespread assaults as it is meet- 
ing today. Thus has been created the opportunity for 
trust institutions to take their proper place in the sun— 
a place for which they are prepared by over a century 
of accumulated experience. As General Ayres, vice- 
president of The Cleveland Trust Company and one of 
the nation’s leading economists, recently said: 

“Never before has there been such an opportunity 
for trust promotion as there is today. The normal reti- 
cence of business men to talk about their personal affairs 
has given way to an eagerness to discuss such matters 
in an effort to find a solution to the problem of personal 
investment and property management in these uncertain 
times.” 


Conswer some of the factors which influence the trust 
institution’s current situation. Authentic surveys show 
that as a group they have been receiving not more than 
20 per cent of the potential business. While they will 
never get 100 per cent, it is entirely possible to assume a 
ceiling of 60 per cent to 70 per cent. Their market is 
barely scratched. 

It is a business in which those engaged have con- 
stantly striven for improvement. It emerged from the 
recent depression with an excellent record and with 
experience which tremendously improved its ability to 
serve. No other business or profession finds itself better 
equipped to take on and handle efficiently the added 
duties born of a wartime economy. 

In the past people with property have turned to in- 
dividuals more frequently than to corporations for in- 
vestment service and management of their estates. 
Today most individuals are unqualified due to their 
inability to keep abreast of changes, to their participation 
in the armed forces, or in other forms of war work. 

Take the medical profession as an example of the 
need for trust service. There are about 180,000 doctors in 
the continental U. S. By the end of this year it is esti- 
mated that between 40,000 and 50,000 of them will be 
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serving with the armed forces, nearly twice that number 
will doubtless be ultimately required. This means ter- 
rific pressure on both the doctors in the service ‘and 
those still in civilian life. Both groups need trust service, 
not only for the future protection of their families but as 
a present source of relief from the management of their 
capital by means of living trusts, and agencies. In vary- 
ing degrees other professional and business men are in 
the same position. 

Look at it as you will, the need for trust service, both 
immediate and future, is greater than ever. But most 
trust business flows only under stimulation. There are 
few fields in which procrastination plays so great a part. 
If trust institutions are to take full advantage of their 
opportunity to serve a public which acutely needs their 
service they must conduct a more diligent program for 
will making, will modernization, agencies, trusteeships, 
and executorships than they have in the past. 

If they take the proper steps it seems certain that 
they will meet with unusual success. Already a goodly 
number of trust institutions are moving aggressively to 
do their part to make the future of America’s families 
more economically secure. The author, at the suggestion 
of BANKING, has interviewed a number of the leaders in 
the trust field in various sections of the country. Their 
comments follow and give adequate testimony to the 
favorable opportunity which exists. 

Because the Pacific Coast is closest to the actual 
theatre of war the following comments by L. H. Rose- 
berry, vice-president and manager of the trust depart- 
ment, Security-First National Bank of Los Angeles, are 
especially interesting. Says Senator Roseberry: 

‘Due to restrictions, the property and income from 
trusts of all persons residing in Axis-dominated coun- 
tries are frozen where they are now located and require 
responsible custody, and frequently property manage- 
ment. We are prepared for and are offering to be of 
service in these cases. 


L. H. Roseberry McPherson Browning 


BANKING 
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“A large part of our population are so confused and 
bewildered by the major dislocation of our economic 
structure that they are turning to and definitely need 
the services of our trust institutions as informed and 
responsible financial agencies. 

“Selected men and women in large numbers are being 
shifted from peacetime pursuits into a variety of gov- 
ernment services—the men especially to the armed 
forces—and find in trust institutions a haven of refuge 
for the management of their property for the duration. 
These persons have had little time to ‘put their houses 
in order’ and are turning, with great confidence and in 
increasing numbers, to local trust companies for help. 

“Skilled workers and executives are being sent by 
local war production plants to foreign places. Many of 
them are using a specially devised service to receive 
and disburse their salaries for their business and family 
requirements during their absence. 


y Because of the hazards of war facing all of our peo- 
ple on the Coast, we are urging them in large numbers 
to make good up-to-date wills—a job long overdue for 
many. 

“For services for direct war effectives, my own in- 
stitution is reducing its fees to the point and for the 
purpose of covering only the actual cost to us of the 
service. This is our additional contribution to our 
country’s cause in this national emergency. 

“In general, the trust companies of California have 
found a new and enlargiag field of usefulness to serve 
the needs of our people and our industries growing out 
of our proximity to a war front. We have not waited 
to be called upon, but have anticipated these needs 
and developed special types of service and qualified 
men to handle them. We feel confident that the effect of 
this will be to generate much confidence in and good- 
will toward the corporate trustee on the Pacific Coast, 
and likewise will enable us to contribute, in a special 
field of usefulness, to the needs of our country and our 
people on the Pacific Coast, in the national emergency 
which now confronts us all.” 

While America’s industrial war front is scattered over 
every state, its concentration points are in Pittsburgh 
and Detroit. From the following comments by execu- 
tives of prominent institutions in these two cities it can 
be seen that in both trust men are keenly aware of the 
broadened opportunities and great need for trust serv- 
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ice. McPherson Browning, chairman of the board, 
Detroit Trust Company, says: 

“Generally, during periods of uncertainty, the trust 
business tends to increase. This is true today. War, 
perhaps the most powerful of all stimulants of uncer- 
tainty, is now causing people to question seriously the 
soundness of their plans. 

“Men who have named sons, business associates 
and other individuals in various fiduciary capacities are 
finding that the war effort in one way or another makes 
uncertain the availability of these individuals. Many 
men are also finding that demands of military service 
and war production leave them little opportunity for 
attention to personal business affairs. Others are per- 
plexed by present difficulties of the investment situation. 

“Although trust services offer an ideal solution for 
most of these problems, many of the people affected 
never before felt the need for such services and know 
little about them. Under these circumstances we are 
bending every effort by newspapers, direct mail and 
other contacts to make these services known—and in 
particular to make them available conveniently and 
economically to men entering our country’s armed 
service.” 

Alexander P. Reed, vice-president, Fidelity Trust 
Company, Pittsburgh, tells of the situation in the great 
steel center: 

“The need and demand for greater use of trust com- 
pany services in these times are clearly apparent. 
When peril to human life and property is suddenly and 
acutely presented, people are likely to give instant 
and active thought to both preservation and distribu- 
tion of their estates. 

“This is particularly observed in a community like 
ours where the whole mighty industrial plant in this 
‘workshop of the world’ is completely dedicated to 
production of war materials. Should there be enemy 
aerial invasion what target would be so avidly sought 
as our miles of shops, mills, and factories? 

“While people may not discuss the thought prompted 
by such conditions and prospects, they nevertheless are 
profoundly moved and will not delay in establishing 
relations with a trust company whose policies and his- 
tory assure sound investment and conservation of assets. 

“We, here, feel not only the stimulation of trust com- 
pany business but are fully aware of the opportunity 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 60) 
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Saving for the 
Big Taxes 


REVISED series and a new series of Tax Savings Notes 
A made their appearance on September 14, when 
Secretary of the Treasury Morgenthau announced 
the offering of Series A and Series C Tax Savings Notes. 
The new Series A Notes, which are designed primarily 
for the small or moderate taxpayer, can now be used up 
to $5,000 principal amount for the payment of Federal 
income, estate and gift taxes. The increase in the limit of 
acceptability for the payment of taxes should greatly 
broaden the demand for this series from all taxpayers, 
large and small. Like the old Series A, when not used in 
the payment of taxes they can be redeemed only at pur- 
chase price. These notes now mature in three years in- 
stead of two and are dated September 1, 1942, and ma- 
ture September 1, 1945. If used in the payment of taxes, 
the interest return on the Series A Notes is approxi- 
mately 1.92 per cent per annum. 


Te new Series C Notes provide greater flexibility and a 
much more attractive income return. This series is in- 
tended primarily for corporations, large and small, and 
large individual taxpayers and investors. They are to be 
dated the first of the month in which purchased and ma- 
ture three years from that date. Interest accrues each 
month from the date of purchase on a graduated scale 
and, if held to maturity, the yield is approximately 1.07 
per cent per annum. 

These new Series C Notes serve a dual purpose. They 
can be used (1) for the accumulation of tax reserves, and 
(2) for the temporary or short-term investment of idle 
cash balances. They furnish a security well adapted to 
corporations, large and small, which have a need to in- 
vest idle funds arising from reduced inventory, delayed 
maintenance and depreciation, and an indeterminate tax 
liability. They can be used as collateral for loans made 


Representative of Victory Fund Committees throughout the 
country is this Oklahoma City group. Standing, left to right, 
Messrs. Estes, Harrell, Stephenson, Walker, Johnson, Green, 
Dunn, Meek, Wright, Smoot, Montgomery, Pipkin. Seated, 
left to right, Messrs. Bradshaw (chairman), Honnold (vice- 
chairman), Gum, Sewell, Gibson, Norris, Chandler, Hogan 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT 


WASHINGTON 
Septeader 14, 1942, 


To the President of the Banking Institution addressed: 


The Victory Fund Committees throughout the 
Country will assist the Treasury in the distribution of 
Tax Savings Notes. The official circulars describing 
these notes have been sent to you by the Federal 
Bank in your district. 


The terms of the Series A Notes have been 
changed so as to permit a purchaser to present amounts 
up to $5,000 per annum in payment of taxes, whereas the 
Series A Notes were formerly limited to $1,200 per annum. 


& new Tax Savings Note, designated Series 0, 
will be offered. I¢ will mature three years from date of 
Purchase and may be used in unlimited amounts in payment 
of taxes. Series C Notes will be redeemable with accrued 
interest, except by commercial banks, and therefore offer 
an unusually attractive medium for those seeking temporary 
investment of funds. 


Both series of new Tax Savings Notes will be 
offered to the public on September 14, 1942. 


It would be most helpful to the Comittees,: as 
well as to the taxpayers in your community, if you will 
Gesignate a convenient place in your bank where prospective 
purchasers of Tax Savings Notes may obtain information and 
make application for purchase. 

I shall appreciate your cooperation. 


Very truly yours, 


Secretary Morgenthau writes the bankers 


with banking institutions. They can be bought by com- 
mercial banks that accept demand deposits for the pur- 
pose of paying their own taxes. They are redeemable af- 
ter being held six months on 30 days’ notice, at par and 
accrued interest, except if inscribed in the name of a 
bank that accepts demand deposits, in which case they 
are redeemable at par only. If the notes are acquired by 
a bank because of default by borrower, the notes will be 
redeemed at par and accrued interest to the time of ac- 
quisition. 

Members of the Victory Fund Committees in the 12 
Federal Reserve Districts, with a trained securities sales 
personnel, have been given a definite assignment by the 
Secretary to aid the Treasury in the sale of Tax Savings 
Notes. Commercial bankers in all sections of the country 
are on the Victory Fund Committees and all banks have 
been specifically requested by the Secretary to provide 
facilities whereby prospective purchasers can obtain in- 
formation and make application for purchase. Banks 
may thereby render a real service not only to their cus- 
tomers but to the taxpayers in their communities, while 
at the same time render effective aid in the country’s 
war financing program. 


THe Secretary of the Treasury would like very 
much to have banks distribute to their customers and 
stockholders copies of the summary circular on Tax 
Savings Notes. Copies of the circular can be obtained 
from the Federal Reserve banks. 
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The Cure for “Audit-Fear” 


L. DOUGLAS MEREDITH 


The author is treasurer and assistant to the president of 
the National Life Insurance Company, Montpelier, 
Vermont. 


N AUDIT, whether conducted by 
public accountants or by 
the regular auditing staff 
of a financial organiza- 
tion, commonly constitutes 
an ordeal looked upon with 

fear and dread by employees. As a matter of real- 
ity and clear-thinking, an audit, instead of giving rise to 
fear and dread, should be welcome to employees as a 
positive protection for themselves. 

The attitude of many, if not most, employees toward 
audits springs from several sources. In the first place, 
few managers of financial institutions have taken the 
time and pains to explain to their staff members the 
true significance and purposes of an audit. In the second 
place, the failure of many managements themselves to 
understand the purposes and value of audits has re- 
sulted in too infrequent audits by outside accountants 
and failure to develop adequate internal auditing pro- 
grams. Thirdly, while better trained accountants have 
attained standards of professional conduct worthy of 
the importance of their work, other practitioners and in- 
ternal auditors conduct themselves in a manner which 
leads staff members to believe that all employees con- 
stantly are the objects of well-grounded suspicion. 
Finally, the fact that shortages frequently are disclosed 
by audits, leads the unsuspecting person to conclude 
that most audits reveal shortages, when as a matter of 


fact, shortages are found in only a small percentage of 
audits. 


Tre primary purpose of an audit is to verify and dem- 
onstrate the accuracy of work performed during a given 
period, and to show the management that its wishes 
have been carried out. It is assumed to begin with, un- 
less reasonable grounds for other assumptions exist, that 
the work under audit has been performed correctly. 
Certainly no efficient management will long retain in a 
post any person who continues to do his work incor- 
rectly! With equal certainty, no sound management long 
will retain on its staff persons in whom it fails to have 
complete confidence! Then why should the auditors or 
the persons whose work is being reviewed feel that any- 
one should be looked upon as dishonest until such time 
as adequate evidence justifies suspicion? 

An audit should bring to the fore several types of 
errors which unwittingly may occur. The simplest of 
these are clerical errors, possibly of a compensating na- 
ture, which were not detected when proofs were taken. 
Also errors of judgment occur, such as improper classifi- 
cation of accounts, which errors may have been com- 
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A reasonable effort by management to develop 
among employees the belief that they are ertitled to 
audits would go a long way in eliminating “ audit- 
fear”’; would expedite the auditors’ work; and would 
enable the organization to derive greater benefits from 
the audit. 

These results may be realized only by an effort to 
develop in employees a true appreciation of the mean- 
ing of an audit. This can be accomplished by the 
following program: 

1. Explain to employees, individually or in a staff 
meeting, exactly what an audit means. 

2. Conduct frequent audits to enable the employee to 
feel that he is being given the verification to which 
the management says he is entitled. 

. Provide thorough audits, again to sustain the 
management’s contention. 

. Develop an internal auditing program so that the 
employee comes to think of the audit as an integral 
part of the business. 


mitted unwittingly by the regular clerk or by a relief 
clerk during illness, vacation, or other absences of the 
regular clerk. Failure to adhere to a system or the devel- 
opment of confusion in a system during a period also 
should be noted by auditors. Conspicuously accurate 
and efficient work should be singled out for praise- 
worthy comment and, similarly, inaccuracies or careless 
work must be brought to the attention of the manage- 
ment. (It is needless to say that if the inaccuracies lead 
to proof of a shortage in the accounts, the case rests on 
its merits.) 

Secondly, an audit not only performs the preceding 
functions, but gives rise to a splendid occasion upon 
which an accounting system may be reviewed. Some- 
times this function is not performed because it is ex- 
cluded from the scope of the audit by agreement, but 
final determination of this point again rests with indi- 
vidual management. In any event, it is hard to under- 
stand why management should not welcome, even at 
some additional cost, the suggestions of presumably 
experts of their own choosing. Such suggestions should 
not embrace an entirely new system, unless such is 
needed, but should be confined to worth-while improve- 
ments in the existing system, which it is assumed is 
adequate and reasonably modern. Even though it is 
agreed that the audit will not include a review of the 
system, some of the clerks, while answering questions 
asked by the auditors, are almost invariably bound to 
discuss points with the auditors and oftentimes receive 
beneficial suggestions in passing. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 51) 
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PRIVATE ENTERPRISE 


1. This is the way he looked a year 2. This is the way he looks today 


3. He’s healthier now; stronger, 
ago 


heavier, taller 


4. Yes, he’s rounding into shape 5. He gripes about the food 6. He’s touchy now. He is apt to 


flare up over little things now and 
then. That’s good 


7. It’s good because he’s got to be tough in 


8. It’s good because it makes him more alert, 
this business 


more aggressive 


9. They’re singing songs about him 
now, and he won’t admit it but it 
starts those things running up and 
down his spine 


10. You’d never recognize your old 
friend when the leader calls “Mount 
gun here—target to the front— 
ACTION!” 
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11. You should see him then. 
It would be a blessing if you 
could see him then. Only by 
seeing him in action could you 
realize what a change has 
come over the men of Amer- 
ica 


13. Well, here’s a thought. Maybe 
the men who hired him, the men 
who trained him in business did a 


good job 


16. Any boy in business in America 
can reach the top. Personal enter- 
prise knows no bounds. And the 
type of business that gave him this 
chance was private enterprise 


19, Some think a General is the 
goal; some think a Captain; some 
would settle for a Corporal’s stripes 
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12. He has become a fighting 
devil in an incredibly short 
space of time. How could he 
get so good so fast? 


14. Maybe his boss was the kind of 
a guy who taught him to take orders 
and give orders with speed and pre- 
cision 


17. Call him Private Enterprise if 
you like. He’s a sample of all the 
boys who have been trained by 
American businessmen—trained to 
do the right thing at the right time 


20. But Private Enterprise has a 
goal that is common in the hearts of 
all of America’s fighters: Down the 
enemy 


15. Maybe the men he worked with 
taught him discipline and cheerful 
obedience and impressed upon him 
this fact: 


18. Different boys have different 
ideas on the subject of what is the 
“top” in this business 


21. Next time you see Private En- 
terprise he won’t admit it but you 
can bet that he aims to reach the 
goal 
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What It Takes 


. cooperation is the base on which 
teamwork is built” 


. knowledge of your job, of your 
bank, and of the banking system” 


“A.1.B. courses are offered through city 

chapters, branch chapters, small local 
” 

study groups, and by correspondence 
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WILLIAM POWERS 


In the August issue of BANKING Mr. PowERs, director of customer rela- 
tions, American Bankers Association, discussed industry, speed and ac- 
curacy in his series on the personal elements that make a banker. The present 
article takes up cooperation, knowledge and adaptability. 


SLCOME back, Junior Banker. It’s been quite a while since you and 

\\V I last talked about personnel rating. I take it that you’re all set 

now for a look at two or three more of the measuring marks on our 

yardstick. We'll start with cooperation and, if there’s time, we'll touch on 
knowledge and adaptability. 

With regard to cooperation, every staff member contributes something 
to the services rendered customers, and every staff member carries a share 
of the responsibility of building customer goodwill toward and confi- 
dence in the bank. People are prone to form an opinion of the bank as a 
whole from impressions they receive through contact with representatives 
of the institution. People think of the bank as a unit, not as a group of 
individuals. 

Should a customer be annoyed by a mistake in the bank, his feeling is 
aroused against the institution as much as against the individual respon- 
sible for the error. This is evident by the manner in which the annoyance 
is expressed. “They certainly are careless in the way they handle accounts 
in that bank,” he says. The same generalization is true when he thinks 
favorably. “They treat you right at the First National,”’ he says, or, 
“They certainly are alert down there.” 


(Seneratty speaking, the members of a bank staff fall into two classifi- 
cations—front-line workers and behind-the-scenes workers. Usually the 
front-line workers are the only ones who come in direct contact with the 
public during banking hours. The behind-the-scenes workers are those 
whose jobs give them no opportunity to see the persons in whose affairs 
they participate. Such workers include many of you Junior Bankers who 
are stenographers, bookkeepers, sorters, and listers, or who hold similar 
positions. Now the important thing to remember is that no matter how 
far back of the front line you may be, your duties bear directly on the 
production of essential services to customers. You'll recall that we empha- 
sized this point somewhat in one of our earlier discussions when it was 
pointed out that banking was not an occupation in which staff members 
could operate as individuals with little or no regard for what others were 
doing. We then agreed that the nature of our work was such as to require 
our constant, close cooperation with our superiors, our subordinates, our 
associates, and our customers. 

Your daily experience in the bank during the weeks that have passed 
since we first talked about cooperation has undoubtedly convinced you 
that teamwork is as essential in the banking field as it is on the football 
field. On the gridiron a number of team members participate in every 
play. In the bank a number of staff members participate in every service 
function. So, since cooperation is the base on which teamwork is built, let’s 
recognize its importance and develop our ability to cooperate to the fullest 
with our fellow staff members. 

“All right,” you remark, “I’m willing to take hint; that’s what I’m 
here to hear. There is no question in my mind concerning the significance 
of the contribution cooperation makes to the customer’s, to the bank’s, 
and to my own welfare. I’ll work on it.” 

Thanks, J. B., that’s what I wanted you to say. Now, I guess we’d 
better roll along to the next rating point on our yardstick. 

It’s knowledge—knowledge of your job, of your bank, and of the bank- 
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ing system. We discussed this point to some extent in our first chat, 
remember? At that time I gave you the consensus of 200 bankers on what 
constituted the five major types of information needed by bank men and 
women who wanted to work intelligently. 

You seemed to be in accord with what those men had to say concern- 
ing the need on your part for a working knowledge of your own bank’s 


policies; the internal operations and the services produced in your institu- _ 


tion; the legislation and regulations controlling the banking business; the 
functions of the country’s banking structure; and facts supporting con- 
structive customer relations. If my memory serves me correctly, you 
seemed to be quite satisfied with the outline of necessary knowledge which 
I gave you in June, but you asked for suggestions on information sources 
you might draw upon. 

Well, here are the suggestions. Reliable sources for all of the five types 
of essential information are within easy reach of all bank staff members. 


r 

Te American Institute of Banking makes available to bankers every- 
where in the country a complete series of practical banking courses. The 
curriculum includes 18 courses in bank organization and operation, bank- 
ing law, economics, accounting, credits, investments, trust business, and 
bank administration. They (the courses) are offered through city chapters 
of the national organization, through branch chapters, through small 
local study groups, and by correspondence. In succinct style, Dr. Harold 
Stonier, executive manager of the American Bankers Association, puts 
the punch in the A.I.B. story I’m trying to get over to you. He says: 
‘Bank employees will find, in courses of the American Institute of Bank- 
ing, a well-rounded program of training which not only will enable them 
to master the techniques of banking but also will help them to develop the 
executive judgment and administrative ability without which advance- 
ment in their chosen vocation is difficult, if not impossible.” Dr. Stonier 
knows what he’s talking about. He was national educational director of 
the A.I.B. for 10 years, and his statement is based on the testimony of 
thousands of Institute students and graduates. 

Other rich sources of background and current banking information are 
just as accessible as the A.I.B. and are entitled to your consideration. 
Flowing through the banks day after day is a steady stream of financial 
literature in the form of bulletins, texts, and banking journals. Within 
the banks are senior men of long experience who are willing to provide the 
newcomer with “internal” information. These sources, in addition to 
what is available in “outside” institutions of learning, should be tapped 
by junior bankers for that knowledge which equips them to fill their 
present positions capably and helps them to qualify for more advanced 
stations that carry greater responsibilities and greater remuneration. 

“Naturally,” you say, “I’m interested in greater remuneration. That 
one interest alone is incentive for me to get the practical knowledge I 
need. 

“Now please tell me how my personnel officer goes about grading me on 
the next rating point—adaptability.” 

Very good. In determining your status with regard to adaptability, 
your personnel officer or your department manager undoubtedly considers 
facts that indicate your ability to learn quickly, to absorb knowledge, and 
to adjust yourself to changes. 

If you must have instructions repeated again and again, then it is evi- 
dent that your usefulness is limited and your grading on adaptability, 
and other points, will be extremely low. If you are merely slow in grasp- 
ing ideas and have difficulty in adapting yourself to new situations, your 
grading will be better but still low. If you apply yourself to learning new 
skills and routines and if you become fairly adept at meeting changing 
conditions without too much loss of efficiency, speed, and accuracy, then 
your grading will be satisfactory and, from that point, with a bit more 
effort on your part, you might easily move on up to the highest rating. 

Next time we get together we’ll have a chat on the last two marks on 
our yardstick—initiative and executive ability. 
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“, .. if you become fairly adept at 


meeting changing conditions . . . 
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Dr. PHELPs is head of the Department of Economics, 
University of Chattanooga. 


HE free enterprise system, which has been termed 
ik the American Way of Life,” is simply a bundle of 

important rights. There are four of these: the right 
to exercise individual initiative, the right of freedom of 
contract, the right of private property, and the right to 
engage in competition with others freely and fully. 

But the granting of rights entails corresponding duties 
or responsibilities if the system is to work to the maxi- 
mum benefit of all, the great mass of consumers. For 
example, there is not only the right but also the duty 
to compete freely and fully in order to get the greatest 
amount of goods and services to consumers at the lowest 
possible prices. 

Competition, it is said, is far from perfect. And this 
is especially true at the end of the economic process 
where sellers and lenders are dealing directly with con- 
sumers. In order for perfect competition to exist, the 
sellers and lenders, on the one hand, and the con- 
sumer buyers and borrowers, on the other, would have 
to be thoroughly informed about the prices, amounts, 
qualities, and terms of sale of the competing goods and 
services. If consumers were so informed, it is obvious 
that they would naturally force the sellers and lenders 
to compete in a thoroughgoing manner. As a result, the 
free enterprise system would become increasingly 
effective in giving consumers better goods and services 
at lower prices. Only the efficient would be able to re- 
main in business, and these would make only a normal 
profit. The superiority of the free enterprise system over 
all others would be apparent to all. 


Bor consumers have lacked adequate information to 
enable them to compare soundly the goods or services 
offered by competing sellers and lenders. The Federal 
Government has felt it necessary to begin requiring 
enterprisers to furnish such information to consumers. 
Already legislation has been passed requiring certain 
goods to be labeled so as to give consumers specific 
information on important points, on details which must 
be known in order to compare intelligently the products 
of competing sellers. 

To the extent that sellers fail to take the initiative in 
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The Four Rights 


CLYDE WILLIAM PHELPS 


It is necessary, of course, for a free people to 
submit to regimentation in time of war. But is 
this surrender of free enterprise to be perma- 
nent or only temporary? 

Sacrifice of economic rights is indeed required 
for the duration of the war. But shall we get 
them back afterwards? For years radicals have 
been wanting to junk the free enterprise sys- 
tem. And they feel that the war and post-war 
periods offer an unexcelled opportunity—the 
chance of a lifetime. 


furnishing adequate, specific information to consumers 
so that they may make intelligent comparisons, gov- 
ernment requirements for stating such information will 
undoubtedly be extended to cover more and more 
consumers’ goods and services. For example, the con- 
sumer in borrowing finds competition among enter- 
prisers even more imperfect than in buying. Not only 
do the services offered by the competing lenders differ 
(just as the wool contents of various blankets differ), 
but the prices (the total charges) for loans are stated by 
competing lenders in such a variety of ways that no 
one but an expert mathematician can discover the true 
costs of borrowing from competing institutions. 

Because consumer lenders state their prices in such a 
variety of ways, the average borrower is prevented from 
comparing easily the actual total cost of borrowing 
from each, and therefore is unable to force them to 
compete in a thoroughgoing manner. Yet, if they really 
wanted to do so, the lending institutions could state 
their charges in one and the same comparable way. The 
best way would be to state the total charges of all kinds 
as a per cent of the current, monthly balances owed. 
If the total costs of borrowing were reduced to this one 
common denominator, consumers could choose intelli- 
gently and enforce more perfect competition. 

And it is by making competition function more 
effectively in getting goods, loans, and other services to 
the consumer that the greatest contribution can be 
made toward preserving the free enterprise system. If 
enterprisers refuse to compete in the most effective 
manner, then the system is doomed because it will fail 
to pass on its benefits to the mass of consumers. 
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Trainmg New Employees 


The training of new employees is a 
major problem of banks these days. 
Many institutions are conducting 
training classes for beginners, most of 
whom are girls. The pictures show 
some of The Detroit Bank’s beginner 
groups, taught by experienced staff 


members. 


The tellers’ training class gets a demonstration of the projector used to show 
forms, etc., on a screen while the items are being discussed 


Instruction in counting, proving and wrapping money Training distribution clerks 
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United States Peace Dollar 
commemorating the peace of 
1918 © silver 


Spanish encased postage 
stamp used for small change 


Maria Theresa Thaler issued 
by Italy for use in Ethiopia— 
made of silver 


War Born Currency 


BLANCHE E. CLOUGH 


Miss CLouGH is assistant to the curator, Chase Na- 
tional Bank Collection of Moneys of the World. 


have been many economic and social reasons for 
monetary changes, and much of the history of 
nations is recorded in contemporary currency issues. 

During the first World War there were many changes 
in the coins of all of the countries except England and 
the United States. The copper and nickel coins were re- 
placed with zinc, iron and aluminum and many hun- 
dreds of different tokens and encased postage stamps 
were used. 

The United States was the only country to issue a 
coin commemorating peace after World War I. An 
effort was made to have special legislation authorizing 
an appropriate design for a commemorative coin. This 
failed and the coin was struck in 1921 under the pro- 
vision of the law authorizing the standard silver dollar. 
The new design could not be a departure from the main 
devices and inscriptions used on previous coins but the 
word “peace” was added. 

The present necessity for conserving nickel for war 
uses has brought an important change in the metallic 
content of our five-cent piece. The five-cent piece has 
been in circulation since 1866 and more than two billion 
have been issued. The new coin will continue to have 
the same weight but no nickel. It will have 35 per cent 
silver, 56 per cent copper, and 9 per cent manganese. 
No change has been made in the weight of any of our 
coins since 1873. 

Special notes for exclusive circulation in Hawaii have 
been issued by the Treasury Department. They differ 
only from the regular United States paper currency in 
that they have “ Hawaii” imprinted in bold-faced type 
on each end of the face and across the reverse side, and 
the seal and serial number differ in color. (See August 


Hie: reveals that during periods of war there 


Spanish 10 centimeos in 
aluminum 


BANKING, page 12, for fuller description and reasons 
for issuance.) 

Italy accounts for some of the first important changes 
in coinage during the present world-wide conflict. The 
first was the Maria Theresa Thaler, issued in 1935 but 
dated 1780, for use in Ethiopia. This coin had been is- 
sued by Austria since 1780, always with the same date, 
and had circulated widely in Eastern Africa. It was a 
recognized medium of exchange in Ethiopia, so Italy 
began coining it to pay the tribesmen who were working 
under Italian domination. 


Ix 1936 the Italian Government struck the first coins 
hailing Victor Emmanuel III as both King and Emperor. 
They were made of the usual metals, gold, silver, nickel, 
and copper and commemorated Italy’s victory over 
Ethiopia. Very soon the war made it necessary to con- 
serve the nickel and these coins were replaced with an 
entirely new alloy which they called acmonital. This 
metal is composed principally of steel and is supposed 
to have stainless properties. Following the conquest of 
Albania in 1941 the Italian Empire next issued coins of 
this new metal for that unfortunate country. 

According to reports encased postage stamps are being 
used in Italy, Spain and China. This practice originated 
in the United States during the Civil War. The mucilage 
made them difficult to handle so this handicap was 
overcome by placing them in small paper envelopes. 
Later some circular metal cases were used to enclose the 
stamps and the enterprising person who furnished the 
case put his advertisement on the back. This practice 
was followed by several European countries during the 
first World War. 

The new motto of Spain, Una Grande Libre (United, 
Great, Free), was first used on their coinage in 1937 
when a 25-centimo piece of nickel was struck to com- 
memorate the second year of the Franco regime. The 


Shanghai Telephone 
Company token 


Chinese one copper bamboo token 


Japanese 10 sen— 
aluminum bronze 


acute shortage of metal made it necessary two years 
later to issue 25- 10- and five-centimo pieces stamped on 
cardboard. The following year, 1940, the two smaller 
denominations were produced in aluminum. The reverse 
of these bears the ancient Spanish heraldic “Pillars of 
Wisdom.” This was the principal design on the reverse 
of the Spanish milled dollars or “ Piece of Eight”? which 
was of such importance during our colonial period. 
China, with whole provinces occupied by the invader 
and with its own government in a state of flux, has 
faced many difficult currency problems. Expedient 
solutions have been found in some cases by the local 
authorities who issued emergency scrip. The Chamber 
of Commerce of Chefoo, China, issued some notes 
shortly after the Japanese occupation. They bore the 
unique inscription “Not pay tonight.” It meant that 
the notes could not be redeemed after 6 P.M. On Sep- 
tember 1, 1939 the British Municipal Council of Tient- 
sin issued some “Promises to Pay” in amounts of 10-, 
20-, and 50-cent denominations. They were redeemed 
in a short time because supplies of subsidiary coins were 
received from the districts outside the municipal area. 
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Tue Central Bank of China, one of the four most 
important banks of issue, began making notes of very 
small denominations in 1939 due to the lack of sub- 
sidiary coins. The one cent note, first issued in 1940, is 
often referred to as the smallest bank note in the world. 
(The Bank of North America had one smaller in size 
issued in 1789 for one penny or 1/90 of a dollar). 

The Central Government of China brought out some 
aluminum coins in 1940, coined for them by the Ameri- 
can Engineering Company in Shanghai. A base metal 
token, ‘Good For One Call,” has been issued by the 
telephone company and tokens made of bamboo are in 
circulation. 

A number of Japanese-sponsored fiat currencies have 
been issued and a large quantity of military scrip is in 
circulation. There are also bank notes issued by Japan 
that are legal by force in China but not legal in Japan. 


German one reichspfennig in use 
in occupied France, right 


Netherlands’ banned ‘‘ Queen 
Wilhelmina” 25-cent piece—silver 


German one reichs- 
pfennig—- zine 


zinc 


In several provinces new coins have been issued by the 
occupying Japanese authorities. 

The new silver coins of Tunis, issued by France in 
1939, for the first time had the inscription “French 
Protectorate.”’ A 10-centime piece of nickel was issued 
for use in France in 1939, but was replaced by zinc. 

The first German coins to have the design of the 
swastika appeared in 1936. This symbol is found serving 
as the major design on coins of ancient Greece, about 
450 B.C. Germany was originally able to use aluminum 
bronze and copper for the swastika coins but a more 
recent issue of the one pfennig piece is made of zinc. 

Germany is now issuing occupational mark currency 
which, when put into circulation, immediately tends to 
force the native currency of the occupied country out of 
circulation for if bad money can be used good money will 
be hoarded or exported. The invader is then able to 
purchase things at a fraction of their true worth with the 
forced use of a paper currency without gold or silver 
backing and of no real monetary value. Sooner or later 
the paper currency depreciates in value or purchasing 
power and prices start to skyrocket. Of all forms of in- 
flation this is the worst. 

It is reported that when the French people attempted 
to use the occupational currency for the payment of 
their taxes, the Germans refused it, demanding francs. 


One of the most interesting coins to come out of the 
present war is a silver 25-cent piece struck by patriotic 
Hollanders in 1941. These coins bear the portrait of 
Queen Wilhelmina and the inscription ‘Wilhelmina 
Queen of the Netherlands.” This was in defiance of the 
Nazi ban on the use of the likeness of living members 
of the royal family. When the coins came to the atten- 
tion of the Nazi authorities the foreman was sent to a 
concentration camp and an effort was made to round up 
the coins. Most of these were probably carefully hidden 
away but at least one has reached New York. These 
coins must not be confused with the issue that is being 
struck at the Philadelphia mint for use in Surinam. 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


United States convoy crossing the South Pacific to a United Nations base 


Faster! 


“So far the United States has little more 
than passed the halfway mark towards maxi- 
mum possible war production. Not until we 
have reached the maximum... can our 


fighting men and those of our allies be assured 


iy 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


of the vastly greater quantities of weapons re- 
quired to turn the tide. Not until then can the 
United Nations march forward together to 


certain victory.”’ 


PRESIDENT FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT 
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INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


One of 130 Labor Day launch- 
ings, above, left 


Many hands hunt for flaws 
as a nylon parachute canopy 
is spread over an illuminated 
inspection table, above, right 


Final assembly room of a 
Curtiss-Wright plant 
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“« and in times like these Recordak protection 
is of vital importance, too” 


Recordak Single Posting brings 

you substantial savings, of course. Up 
to a third in labor... up to 40 in machine 
expenses... plus a good half in stationery. 
But equally important, in wartime, is the 
protection which Recordak provides for 
your vital financial records. 

“Compressed” on safety film by Recordak, 
your precious day-to-day records can be pro- 
tected against the wartime hazards of bomb- 
ing and fire. For a Recordak “master file on 
film” takes up less than 2% of the space 
required by the original documents... can 
be stored in the steel-and-concrete security 


One of a series on 


of your vault. And, if you wish, a duplicate 
copy of the master film file may be sent to a 
distant bank for safekeeping. Then, should 
the original documents be destroyed, their 
invaluable contents are preserved in the un- 
damaged film records. 

But wartime protection and generous sav- 
ings are only part of the story. Recordak 
cuts down on errors, too... saves time by 
copying financial documents automatically 
and instantly ... guards your records against 
tampering and fraud. Recordak Corporation, 
Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company, 350 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


RECORDAK 


wartime safety contributions 


October 1942 
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WIDE WORLD WIDE WORLD 


Tons of scrap from Seattle attics and basements as evidenced — Ford workers crowd around food wagons at various hours of 
by one junk yard after WPB Chief Nelson’s recent appeal the day or night, according to the shift, to buy lunches 


Faste r—Continued 


PRESS ASSOCIATION, INC INTERNATIONAL NEWS 


WPB Chairman Donald M. Nelson being interviewed after a | Labor Day at the New York Navy Yard meant work, just as it 
conference with West Coast Shipbuilder H. J. Kaiser did in hundreds of other war plants throughout the country 


In pouring rain a U.S. Marine guards miscellaneous supplies Coast artillery gun mounts, weighing 250,000 Ibs. each, under 
having reached a South Pacific base and awaiting distribution construction in the shops of Baldwin Locomotive Works 


INTERNATIONAL NEWS INTERNATIONAL NEWS 
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When headlines scream that in- 
trepid American aviators have de- 
stroyed enemy battleships and 
planes, or bombed distant places, 
how little do we think of the work 
that is being done, behind the 
scenes, to make such heroic deeds 
possible. » » America’s offensive ef- 
fort is being conducted on a prodigious scale. The 
job of training and equipping our Armed Forces in- 
volves the whole nation, and our Soldiers of Produc- 
tion far outnumber those in the field. » » Payments 
for labor . .. payments for services . . . payments for 
the materials used in the myriad manufacturing and 


tm [his Is An Instrument 


business transactions that make up 
our War Effort are, of course, large- 
ly by check. The widespread ac- 
ceptance of checks dates back to 
1871 and the invention of La Monte 
Safety Paper—long used by 
America’s leading banks and 
; corporations. » » We do not make 
checks. Our product is the paper which safeguards 
checks against fraudulent alteration or counterfeit- 
ing. Your trade mark or special design can be made 
part of this Safety Paper — which we furnish to your 
lithographer or printer. Ask him for samples of 
La Monte Safety Paper or write us direct. 


LN MONTE PAPER 
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GEORGE LA: MONTE & SON 
New Jersey 
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AN APPEALO FARMERS \ 
THROUGH-OUT THE COLONIES, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON, PT VALLEY A \ 
FORGE, WROTE :- "MOST /MPORTAN \ 0 Ga | 
OF ALL, FOOD AND PLENTY OF IT \\\ \ 
WiLL HELP US WIN VICTORY! | 
PRODUCTION OF AN AMPLE Foop 
: SUPPLY, DURING WarR-TIME IS OF 
=, Qo) PARAMOUNT IMPORTANCE! 
STATED IN A LETTER, 
/ DECLARED, “AN ARMY TRAVELS 
ON ITS STOMACH! FOOD /S 
CENT DEPT. OF AGRICULTURE = 
AMERICA AND THE UNITED NATIONS | 
NEED MORE MEAT, MILK, EGGS, VEGETG, 
| Ve 
THE HISTORY OF AMERICAN AGRICULTURE | 
NEEDS OF FARMERS WHO ARE HELPING 
IDE THE COMMODITIES FOR 
Yj % PROV " PROGRAM! 


Uniform Charges and Anti-Trust Laws 


Is it in violation of the statutes of the State of Texas, 
commonly known as the anti-trust act, for all the banks 
within a city to enter into an understanding to make service 
charges for the keeping of deposit accounts of depositors 
which accounts fall below a certain minimum daily average 
balance, such service charge being upon the number of 
checks drawn above a fixed number, and all rates or charges 
made to be the same in the bank? 


Yes. The Attorney General of Texas, on September 10, 
1942, ruled “that an agreement or ‘understanding’ by 
and between all the banks of a city to make certain 
charges (such as described in your question) would 
constitute a ‘combination of capital, skill or acts’ for 
the purpose of carrying out restrictions in ‘aids to 
commerce,’ in violation of the provisions of Articles 
7426, R.C.S., and 1632, Penal Code, supra.’ Opinion 
0-4786. 


Pledging Accounts Receivable for New Loan 


Does a pledge of accounts receivable for a new loan con- 
stitute a loan for a present consideration which cannot be a 


voidable preference? 


Ox August 12, 1942, the United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Third Circuit (Im re Quaker City Sheet Metal 
Co., Bankrupt) held that a pledge of accounts receivable 
for a mew debt was, under the particular circumstances, 
“for or on account of an antecedent debt,” because of the 
provision in Bankruptcy Act, Section 60a, that “. . . a 
transfer shall be deemed to have been made at the time 
when it became so far perfected that no bona fide pur- 
chaser from the debtor and no creditor could thereafter 
have acquired any rights in the property so transferred 
superior to the rights of the transferee therein.” 

The Pennsylvania law at the time of the pledge (since 
changed by statute) required for a valid transfer notice 
to the debtor. In this case no notice was given and 
the court held there was a voidable preference be- 
cause the other requirements for such preference were 
present. 

The forceful dissenting opinion that a transfer for 
present consideration is not a transfer for an “ antecedent 
debt” is supported by a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Fifth Circuit, Adams v. City Bank and 
Trust Co. (1940) 115 Fed. (2d) 453. An attempt is being 
made to have the Quaker City case reviewed by the 
United States Supreme Court. 
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Service Charges—Price Ceilings 


“Are charges made by banks to customers for various 
services performed in connection with bank accounts cov- 
ered by the regulations?” 


r 

Tae above question is quoted from OPA Interpretative 
Bulletin, May 14, 1942 (PM 3286). The official answer is 
“No.” In a letter to the ABA dated Sept. 19, 1942, the 
OPA has ruled that such charges are not covered. 


War Bonds and Wage-Hour Act 


Are full time bank employees engaged exclusively in the 
sale of war stamps and bonds exempt from the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938? 


Yes. Administrator L. Metcalfe Walling, wrote to the 
American Bankers Association on August 20, 1942, 
“You will note that under section 13 (a) (1) of the Act 
the minimum wage and overtime provisions are inap- 
plicable to any employee employed in a local retailing 
capacity as that term is defined and delimited by the Ad- 
ministrator. For enforcement purposes the Wage and 
Hour Division will regard employees engaged exclusively 
in the sale of war bonds and war stamps to private indi- 
viduals as being engaged in a local retailing capacity.” 


Are War Bonds Ads Deductible Expense? 


Are banks permitted to deduct for Federal income tax 
purposes amounts expended for advertising of United 
States War Bonds and Stamps? 


Unoer a ruling of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
I.T. 3564, business concerns, including banks, may de- 
duct advertising expenses generally if “they are or- 
dinary and necessary and bear a reasonable relation to 
the business activities in which the enterprise is engaged. 
This is not intended to exclude institutional advertising 
in reasonable amounts or goodwill advertising calcu- 
lated to influence the buying habits of the public. If such 
expenditures are extravagant and out of proportion to 
the size of the company or to the amount of its adver- 
tising budget in the past, or if they are not directed to 
public patronage which might reasonably be expected in 
the future, such payments will be disallowed as deduc- 
tions. 

“The above general tests are equally applicable in de- 
termining the deductibility of amounts expended for 
institutional or goodwill advertising which promotes the 
sale of war bonds and stamps.” 
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Checks for Servicemen’s Dependents 


cashing and handling of allotment checks for de- 

pendents of service men, issued under the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942, is given in 
this article. 

The envelope pictured on this page is a sample of the 
envelope used in mailing checks to dependents. It will be 
noted that the face carries a notice to the postmaster 
relative to delivery of the check and that on the reverse 
side two warnings are printed. The first warning relates 
to penalties for fraud and the second relates to the open- 
ing of the envelope by any person other than the one to 
whom it is addressed. 

In this connection, attention is invited to the penalty 
sections of the Servicemen’s Dependents Allowance Act 
of 1942, Public Law 625, approved June 23, 1942: 


“Sec. 116. Whoever shall obtain or receive any money, check, 
or family allowance under this title, without being entitled thereto 
and with intent to defraud, shall be punished by a fine of not more 
than $2,000, or by imprisonment for not more than one year, or 
both. 

“Sec. 117. Whoever in any claim for family allowance or in any 
document required by this title or by regulation made under this 
title makes any statement of a material fact knowing it to be false, 
shall be guilty of perjury and shall be punished by a fine of not 
more than $5,000, or by imprisonment for not more than two years, 
or both. 

“Sec. 118. Any person who has been entitled to payment of a 
family allowance under this title and whose entitlement to pay- 
ment of such allowance has ceased shall, if he thereafter accepts 
payment of such allowance with the intent to defraud, be punished 
by a fine of not more than $2,000, or by imprisonment for not more 
than one year, or both. 

“Sec. 119. No part of any amount paid pursuant to the pro- 
visions of this title shall be paid or delivered to or received by any 
agent or attorney on account of services rendered in connection 
with any family allowance payable under this title, and the same 
shall be unlawful, any contract to the contrary notwithstanding. 
Any person violating this section shall be deemed guilty of a mis- 
demeanor and upon conviction thereof shall be fined in any sum 
not less than $100 nor more than $1,000.” 


[esting sn for banks and the public relative to the 


Au payments to dependents are made with card 
checks. Such checks are prepared by a stencil process, 
with the exception of any checks which might be in 
payment of more than one month’s allowance. This 
latter type of check will have the amount of the check 
printed in slightly different style type. 
The card check has a warn- 
ing at the bottom to the effect 
that the check should not be 
folded, spindled, or mutilated. 
This warning is particularly 
important inasmuch as the 
checks are used in mechanical 
processes of clearance through 
banking institutions and the 
United States Treasury De- 
partment subsequent to ne- 
gotiation by the payee. Banks 
should be especially warned 
not to spindle the checks inas- 
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much as any mutilation practically destroys the value of 
the check for use in mechanical processes. 

On the reverse side of the check are the usual Treas- 
ury instructions relative to negotiation. There is a state- 
ment advising of identification procedure; a statement 
relative to the period of negotiability of the check; ad- 
vice to endorse in ink or indelible pencil; and the method 
of endorsement if made by the endorser’s mark “X.” 

There will be in each check certain punched holes 
which do not in any way invalidate the check. The holes 
are punched as a means of using the check in mechani- 
cal processes. Such holes represent the month and year 
in which the check is drawn, the disbursing officer’s sym- 
bol number, the amount of the check, its number, and 
other detailed information for purposes of accounting. 
These holes should not be tampered with and under no 
circumstances should the check come into contact with 
any liquid. 


Tae ordinary mailing date for Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance checks to dependents of men in the Army 
will be between the first and the tenth of each calendar 
month during the war and for six months thereafter. 
It is anticipated that by January 1, 1943 the average 
number of checks drawn each month will be one million. 
It is possible that this figure may increase at a later date. 
This figure represents checks issued and undoubtedly 
will be lower than the number of dependents involved 
inasmuch as one check may often represent payment to 
more than one dependent. 

All checks in payment of servicemen’s dependents 
allowances will be drawn and distributed by the Finance 
Officer, Allotment Division, Office of Chief of Finance, 
Washington, D. C. Payees should be warned that de- 
livery of checks may require several days in some in- 
stances, particularly during the rush mail seasons, such 
as the Christmas season. Every effort will be made to 
draw the checks and deliver them when due. The Allot- 
ment Division, Office of Chief of Finance, has adopted 
as its motto “Get ’em Paid.” 

[Editor’s note: It is important that the checks be en- 
dorsed exactly as drawn in order to avoid the delays 
and extra work involved in returning them.] 


Envelope used in mailing soldiers’ allotment checks 
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Are You a Crisscrosser ? 


E. S. WOOLLEY 


Mr. Woo_Ltey, a bank an- 
alyst, has long been a con- 
tributor to BANKING. 


E growing restrictions on purchases of equipment 

and supplies and the increasing possibility of 

further shifts in personnel have brought the subject 

of bank operating efficiency to the foreground. To a 

very large extent uneconomical banking operations are 

due to unnecessary duplications of records and waste 

motion which have grown up through the years. The 

problem is how to detect and correct any such duplica- 
tions that may exist in individual banks. 

Before this can be accomplished with any success it 
must be recognized that banks, in common with all 
businesses, do not really pay people, they pay for having 
work performed. It is, therefore, essential to have a clear 
picture of just what work is being performed and then 
to allocate that work in the most efficient and economi- 
cal way. 

To do this it is necessary to bring all the work of the 
bank to a focus so that it can be seen and analyzed. 
This can be done by having all employees list everything 
they do, dividing such work between “daily” and 
“periodic” and also between “principal” and “second- 
ary.” A system that has been used quite successfully for 
this purpose is given herein. 

After these records have been made up they should 
pass through one person’s hands for the purpose of 
analysis. This analysis will usually reveal that there are 
numerous duplications. It can then be decided whether 
such duplications are really necessary. In the vast ma- 
jority of cases they are not. It is fundamental to efficient 
record keeping that if there is one clear record adequately 
“tied in” to the general controls, no other detail record 
is needed. 


Derutcation of records is not internal check. Internal 
check means that, so far as is practical, all transactions 
should pass through at least two hands, but not that 
there should be two records. 

Another thing which the analysis of these employees’ 
work sheets will often reveal is that some work has 
crisscrossed all over the bank and then ended right next 
to the desk at which it originated. This, in itself, often 
means duplication of paper work in addition to the lost 
time. 

After the analysis has been completed and the dupli- 
cations and wasted motion straightened out, the duties 
of each position should be listed. This listing of duties 
of a loans and discounts teller is an example: 
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1. Prepare daily blotter according to the following in- 
structions: 

All note transactions will be entered individually on 
the blotter and divided into their respective captions 
as shown thereon. Such transactions, whether debit or 
credit, will be identified by the note number. For this 
reason debits and credits cannot be entered on the same 
line. The interest received is not being divided between 
the different classes of loans, but nevertheless each in- 
terest item must be entered on the blotter individually 
and identified with the note number. All transactions 
will, as far as possible, be entered on the blotter as they 
occur and not left until the end of the day. Inter-teller 
or inter-department transfers will be checked, the 
blotter signed and turned over to the general ledger 
bookkeeper. 

2. Receipt, custody and handling of notes: 

(a) Calculation and collection of interest 

(b) Receive and credit payments of and on notes 

(c) File notes and ticklers 

(d) Prepare and mail past due notices 

(e) Prepare and mail demand interest statements 

(f) Accrue earned interest monthly 

(g) Routine correspondence regarding renewals, etc. 

3. Collateral: 

(a) Preparation of descriptive records 

(b) File collateral in vault 

(c) Service of collateral, such as coupons, claim 
dividends, deliver called bonds, etc. 

(d) Responsibility as to negotiability of collateral 

(e) Routine collateral correspondence incident to 
above 

(f) Responsibility of seeing that all changes or sub- 
stitutions of collateral are approved by the 
president, or, in bis absence, by the cashier 

(g) Access to collateral shall be under dual control 

with cashier or assistant cashier. 
4. Other duties: 

(a) Check market price on collateral twice a month 

or more frequently during market declines 

(b) Prepare loan report for directors monthly 

(c) Periodic check of mortgage insurance policies, 

taxes and interest 

(d) Other duties as assigned by lending officers. 

Such a listing of duties for every position in the bank 
helps very materially to increase individual efficiency 
by eliminating divided authority and responsibility and 
establishing fixed standards and schedules. 

Particularly is this true today when inexperienced 
personnel may have to replace many of the regular 
employees who have been called to other fields. Written 
instructions clearly defining the duties of each position 
not only aid during the training period of new em- 
ployees, but also assure that all work is properly done. 
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Methods 


The attention of Anti-Wasters readers 
is called to Mr. WOOLLEY’S article on 
page 43. 


Traveling Tellers 


BANK OF AmMERIcA’s San Diego office 
uses a novel service developed by Cur- 
rency Exchange—a currency transpor- 
tation company similar to Brink’s—to 
cash payroll checks for war workers in 
local aviation plants. The Exchange 
operates a corps of six automobiles with 
small teller-trailers attached. Each 
morning BANK OF AMERICA makes a 
payment to the exchange which is split 
among the trailers as an operating 
fund. The trailers are then parked as 
close to the plants as regulations allow, 
and as the work shift changes, tellers 
service checks at a 10-cent minimum 
and a 25-cent maximum charge. Be- 
fore 6 p.m. each trailer delivers to the 
bank the amount received in the morn- 
ing in cash or the equivalent in checks; 
thus settlement is made daily. The 
bank estimates this procedure keeps 
away about 2,500 people each day from 
the main office and branches and helps 
relieve peak loads. Although only 10 
per cent of the workers served in this 
manner are potential bank customers, 
the service in no way deflects business. 
In fact, it is regarded as super-service 
by the workers. 


Stationery 


ECONOMY AND patriotism incident to 
wartime have their way with letter- 
heads. CALIFORNIA BANK, Los Angeles, 
is among the anti-wasters which have 
scaled down the standard 8% x 11 inch 
letterhead to a scant 5% x 8% inch 
size. Just enough space for a few sen- 
tences, these mimi-letterheads prompt 
the writer to cut conversation and un- 
necessary formality, and get things 
done. 

Although letterhead paper is by no 
means hard to get, this bit of conserva- 
tion shows up in time on the paper bill, 
and, moreover, it saves both the writer’s 
and the reader’s time. Your printer, 
no doubt, has samples to show. 
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ANTI-WASTERS 


DEPARTMENT 


War Bonds 


Matt sALes of War Bonds have 
grown tremendously. To save time and 
typing and speed up delivery, the 
FourtH NATIONAL BANK of Wichita, 
Kansas, has designed a special window- 
face envelope for mailing the bonds. 
The window is centered and positioned 
to accommodate the name and address 
on the bond. It also carries a registered 
slug in the lower left corner. Any bank 
contemplatinga similar procedure should 
discuss it with the local postmaster. 


Inter-office 


HERE’s A thought for inter-office cor- 
respondence. The EQUITABLE TRUST 
Company, Baltimore, Maryland, takes 
an ordinary No. 10 envelope, stamps a 
simple form on the face, punches three 
holes down the center and thus increases 


THE EQUITABLE TRUST COMPANY 
INTER-OFFICE MAIL 
DO NOT SEAL UNLESS IMPORTANT 


DO NOT ALLOW 
COLLECT IN YOUR DESK. RETURN EXCESS 
TO THE SUPPLY DEPT. 


THESE ENVELOPES TO 


the life of a single envelope 10 times or 
more. As these are put into circulation, 
each receiver crosses out his name, 
stores them in his desk until he has 
occasion to readdress the same envelope 
to another fellow-employee. The pur- 
pose of the holes is merely to indicate 
quickly whether the envelope is filled or 
empty. 


Rubber 


THE RUBBER situation has reached 
the point where nothing concerning this 
vital product can be considered an in- 
nocent waste. Our attention is called to 
the fact that the otherwise harmless 
typewriter eraser is a big potential 
waste. Miss Edna T. Cottingham, busi- 
ness extension department, ComMeEr- 
CIAL NATIONAL BANK & TRusT Com- 
PANY, New York City, demonstrates 
that by turning back the tin core of a 
typewriter eraser one-third of the rubber 
hitherto wasted may be put to good use. 
In view of the millions of times erasers 
come to the typist’s rescue daily, this 
suggestion is a worthwhile one for the 
rubber conservation program in the 
office. 


Check List 


HeEre’s A list of time- and money- 
savers submitted by one of our war- 
minded contributors: 

. Installed “bank deposit release sys- 
tem” to speed work from window to 
bookkeeping department and have 
tellers responsible for balancing cash 
only. 

2. Change from writing cash letters 
(outgoing items for credit at cor- 
respondent bank) by hand to nu- 
merical cash letter, all made up on 
old style posting machine, which was 
remodeled for the job at a cost of 
about $25. 

3. Installed triplicate system of note 
notice, note register and note tickler, 
all three being prepared on type- 
writer as notes come in to bank. 

4. Installed triplicate system for col- 
lateral record; collateral under dual 
control. 

5. Put liability ledger, savings ledger 
and general ledger on old posting 
machine—with machine changes cost- 
ing about $30. 

6. Installed budget system—budget re- 
ports for directors. 

7. Installed system for reporting all 
loans to directors. 

Send your check list to Anti-Wasters. 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 
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HELPING BANKS MEET WARTIME PROBLEMS 
WITH THEIR PRESENT EQUIPMENT 


SERVICE CHARGES 


by 
An Open Discussion 
Bankers 28 Presented in 


THE SINGLE STANDARD S' 
CO-OPERATIVE SERVICE CHARGES - 
A NEW WELCOME FOR SMALL acOOUNTS * * * 
KANSAS SURVEYS SERVICE CHARGES 

THE SHIFT TO 108% ACCOUNT ANALYSIS 
THIS FOLDER SELLS SERVICE CHARGES 


TWO-POINT SERVICE CHARGE PROGRAM - 


THE SERVICE CHARGE AS A SALES PRY 


THE WHY AND HOW OF BANKING COSTS 


COMPANY 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACS 


Send For This Booklet 


The ideas, suggestions and experiences 
of a representative group of bankers 
are offered by Burroughs in this booklet 
on the subject of Service Charges. It is 
interesting and informative—a reprint 
of articles on this much-discussed phase 
of bank operation. It also describes and 
illustrates many service charge forms 
and applications that are in actual 
use today. Write for your free copy. 


KEEP THEM BUYING 
United States 
War Savings 

Bonds and Stamps 


October 1942 


Bert L. Perry 
ERVICE CHARGE HLL. Campbell aod 


W. Pollock and J. F. Matchett 


SERVICE 
CHARGES 


Greatly increased volume of work . . . rising 
operating costs... restricted sources of revenue 

. shortage of trained personnel—these per- 
plexing wartime problems are causing many 


banks to review their service charge plans. 


Is the revenue produced bringing a fair return 
on the services rendered to customers? Are serv- 
ice charges actually paying the bank a profit? 
How do they affect customer good will? Is there 
a simpler, more practical plan than the one now 
being used? What are the advantages of 100 
per cent account analysis? If such questions are 
in your mind today, the experiences of other 
bankers, as described in the booklet offered, 


may be of considerable help to you. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Burroughs 
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ANTI-WASTERS—Continued 


Suggestion Box 


On SEPTEMBER 10, 1940, THE Na- 
TIONAL City BANK OF CLEVELAND in- 
stalled a Suggestion Box for employees. 
In the two years that have elapsed, 149 
suggestions have been received. Of this 
number, the committee in charge 
deemed 29 of sufficient merit to deserve 
awards. The awards were from $1 to 
$5—$2 being the most common. They 
were given in some instances where the 
idea was not adopted, but because the 
employee had a well thought out sug- 
gestion. Three of the suggestions have 
resulted in savings in bank operation. 


SONS RECORD PAPERS. 


Ask him today. 


PAPER 


MEAN PERMANENCE ON PAPER 


Stored in the vaults of many long-established firms are 
valuable records, made nearly eighty years ago on PAR- 


will still be in perfect condition. 

Don’t risk deterioration of your important records . 
preserve them permanently on PARSONS RECORD 
PAPERS—made from cotton fibers. There’s a weight to 
meet your every need, whether it be for Index Cards, 
Record Books or Documents. Your Printer, Stationer or 
Bookbinder will gladly furnish information on request. 


Sample books of these grades can be obtained from your Printer, 
Lithographer, Parsons Merchant or direct from the mill. 


PARSONS RECORD PAPERS...OLD HAMPDEN BOND - GOTHIC BOND 
LACONIA BOND - SCOTCH LINEN LEDGER - PARSONS LINEN LEDGER 
DEFENDUM LEDGER - MERCANTILE RECORD - PARSONS INDEX 


farsons 


The committee in charge is of the 
opinion that there should have been 
more suggestions of major merit; how- 
ever, those received were worthwhile. 
One intangible benefit from the system 
has been that the employees are now 
thinking definitely about things they 
can suggest that will be for the best 
interest of the entire bank. 


More Business 


ALL TOO FREQUENTLY business in 
general . . . and banks in particular 


. . . devote almost all of their advertis- 
ing and new business efforts toward 
getting new customers in various de- 
partments, rather than seeking to get 


A century from now they 


ee 


BONDS 
LEDGERS 
INDEX 


present customers to use more than one 
service, or to make customers more 
profitable for the departments which 
they already are using. On this theory, 
for example, Morris Plan Bank of 
Virginia, Richmond, issues a series of 
leaflets to checking customers via 
counter distribution. Folder No. 1 tells 
the story of time and tire savings and 
other advantages of paying by check. 
The bank figures that if each customer 
uses just one additional check as a result 
of the folder, it will result (based upon 
the service charge schedule) in addi- 
tional income of some $1,100. A con- 
current benefit is, of course, the sales 
message which keeps the account sold, 
may even prevent some close-outs. 


Methods and Ideas 


War and Property 


KEEN OBSERVERS say the opportunity 
for new trust business is here—now! 
War and property are inseparables. Ap- 
prehension for the shape of things to 
come will, if anything, make people 
stop, think, take stock. 

A good case example of how to cap- 
italize on the present thinking of trust 
prospects is found in the 26-page bro- 
chure just issued by the Security-First 
NATIONAL BANK, Los Angeles. It at- 
tractively presents in question and an- 
swer form the major worries of the pros- 
pect and the solutions offered by trust 
management. A center spread of pic- 
tures shows views of the main office 
trust department. 


Ain't It the Truth? 


STRANGE? When you once saw a fel- 
low pumping a bike along the highway 
you thought: “There’s an eccentric 
cuss.”” Now you envy the owner of one 
of these gasless wonders (if you live in 
the rationed zone), and before long you 
will be making a deal with the youngster 
for the two-wheeler you bought him last 
Christmas. 

But it is stranger still to open the 
morning paper and find your bank sug- 
gesting a personal loan so you can buy a 
bike of your own. The First NATIONAL 
Bank of Glens Falls, New York, for 
example, talks about the new Liberty 
bicycles, using tires of reclaimed rubber, 
substitutes for steel, etc. Says the bank 
—“save gas, park it anywhere, good 
exercise.” 

We're not smiling any more at this 
type of ad because this business of trans- 
portation is serious—and even bikes are 
scarce. Who knows, we may be riding 
one ourselves ere long. 
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Try This One 


HeRE’s AN attention-getter! Inven- 
tive Harry C. Prince of the WORCESTER 
County SAvinGS BANK, Worcester, 
Massachusetts, has devised a “moving 
bulb” display—something like those 
mesmeric contraptions you see now 
and then in window displays. 


First you get four blocks of wood, a 
pane of glass, and an ordinary light 
bulb. Assemble them like this: 


Then to the right (or left) you hide 
an electric fan behind books or some- 
thing. Like this: 


Turn on the juice and the current of 
air mysteriously keeps the bulb revolv- 
ing. People are curious. They’ll stop and 
wonder how it’s done. 


Keep Happy 


R. Gray, public relations 
manager, On1o Citizens Trust Com- 
PANY, Toledo, passes on another timely 
suggestion: 

“In order to encourage our employees 
to write regularly to fellow staff mem- 
bers now in the armed forces, we have 
prepared on the addressograph a supply 
of envelopes for each man. Just the 
simple fact that these self-addressed 
envelopes are available, and in any 
quantity desired, prompts our staff to 
drop the boys a line more often. The 
reaction to the plan so far has been very 
promising.” 


Nonresident Accounts 


THE SUPREME Court of the United 
States rendered two recent tax de- 
cisions that have given rise to mis- 
apprehension among nonresidents of 
New York State (and probably other 
states) with regard to accounts, securi- 
ties or trusts held in the state. 
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This situation is relieved by a pam- 
phlet issued recently by the GUARANTY 
Trust Company of New York, contain- 
ing a statement by the New York State 
Tax Commission which interprets the 
implications of the ruling. 

In these jittery times, it seems mighty 
important to watch out for tax scares 
and correct wrong impressions before 
they do damage. 


Hair Down 


TAKING A TiP from some bankers in 
Wisconsin and others in New York 
State, a group of about 15 banks in 
Iowa arrange a series of meetings to dis- 


cuss credits, internal operations, service 
charges and public relations. 

The men are all far enough apart to 
do away with competitive “anxiety,” 
and their banks are near enough in size 
to have about the same problems. At 
these sessions they “let their hair down,” 
have no secrets, get things accomplished. 

The plan is to hold four meetings a 
year, with an informal discussion period 
from 2 P.M. to 6 or so. Each banker is 
asked to bring samples—forms, folders, 
etc. 

We'll see more of this kind of gather- 
ing as formal conventions go by the 
board. Look around—maybe you can 
get the boys together this month. 


INCE THE organization of this 
Bank in 1863, it has continuously 
carried United States Bonds as an 
investment. Experience gained in 
buying and selling Government 


issues makes the service of our 
Bond Department of special value 
in connection with the issues of 


UNITED STATES 
TREASURY BILLS 
AND CERTIFICATES 
OF INDEBTEDNESS 


Inquiries by telephone, wire, or mail 
are invited, and quotation sheets will 
be mailed on request. 


Telephone Franklin 6800 — LD 92-93-313 
Teletype CG 987 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 
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2 TIMELY FOLDERS 


to Increase Your Bank’s 


WARTIME REVENUES 


BANKING 
BY MAIL 


is the subject of this 4-page 

folder —for counter distri- 

bution, mailing with state- 

ments, etc. A real business- 
| builder for many bank 
| services at this time. 


Reduced from x 


FHA-INSURED 
TITLE 1 LOANS 


for effecting heating and 
fuel economies essential 
to the war effort are dis- 
cussed in folder at right. 
Loans for converting 
from oil to coal heating and for installing 
home insulation are featured. 


BOTH FOLDERS are printed in true 
national colors. For samples and prices, 


address: DAVID M. WALL, Director Bank 
Advertising Service— 


ALBERT FRANK - GUENTHER LAW, Inc. 


131 Cedar Street - New York, N. Y. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


Reduced from 3% x 6" 


§ Specialists in Bank Advertising 


REVISED SEPTEMBER EDITION 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


BANKERS 


EncycLoPepi4 


THE PURPLE BOOK 


Issued Semi-Annually 


Price $1500 Per Copy or $2000 
with Monthly Supplements 


R. L. POLK & CO. 


PUBLISHERS 
ESTABLISHED 1870 
* 
Polk Directory Building 
Detroit, Michigan 
* 
354 Fourth Avenue 
New York, New York 


ANTI-WASTERS—Continued 


Amortization 


THE GOVERNMENT’S admonition to 
debtors is a lever which has been used 
by the Lincotn NationaL BANK of 
Newark, New Jersey, to boost mortgage 
principal payments. Over the signature 
of the president, the bank addressed a 
cordial letter to all mortgagees calling 
attention to the present curbs on spend- 
ing and the emphasis placed on re- 
stricted credit. It pointed out that aside 
from buying War Bonds and Stamps, 
the mortgage held by the bank was the 
individuals prime investment. As such, 
he was advised to increase his amortiza- 
tion payment, get out-of-debt sooner. 
Reaction, we hear, was prompt and 
satisfactory. 


Government Service 


A NEw “Government Service” de- 
partment has just been added by the 
MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST 
Company, Syracuse, New York. 

It was originated with the thought 
that manufacturers, industries and local 
business generally would benefit by ex- 
perienced counsel and assistance in their 
relations with the Government and the 
complex conditions brought about by 
the present war effort. 

The department is headed by Captain 
G. R. Gottschalk, who has an industrial 
background, and has established con- 
tacts with war agencies and other gov- 
ernment departments since the begin- 
ning of the emergency. 


Service Letter 


THE First NATIONAL BANK of Louis- 
ville has another effective way of keep- 
ing in touch with the boys in service. 
A monthly mimeographed newspaper, 
“Bank Notes,” releases new camp ad- 
dresses, excerpts of letters from men in 
service received by the bank and mem- 
bers of the staff, squibs about employees 
and the draft classifications, enlist- 
ments, appointments, new commissions, 
personal items, and notes about the 
staff’s war work at home. Such a news 
roundup is easily handled once it gets 
started—and for morale, what could be 
better? 


Treasure Hunt 


ALONG ABOUT this time of year New 
York savings banks open the annual 
hunting season for owners of dormant 
accounts. The campaign in New York 
City was given considerable impetus by 


a program which called for simultaneous 
publishing of lists by nine cooperating 
banks. 

Prior to the ad insertions, news re- 
porters and radio commentators were 
given a release on the story. Public at- 
tention was called to the news caption 
—600 People Wanted to Claim Their 
Money.” Both the newspapers and radio 
announced the name of the banks and 
the list of the papers carrying dormant 
account notices in advance. 


Spotters 


HERE’s A photograph of one of the 
end cards which the NEw York Say- 
INGS BANK is running in every car of 
the Independent Subway System, New 
York City. It is a forerunner of a series 
which will show silhouettes of the major 
types of war planes used by the Allies 
and the Axis. 


7 NEW YORK SAVINGS~ 


Avenue corner 14 Street 


The bank is also giving out pocket- 
size spotter cards with side, head-on 
and overhead silhouettes of the same 
planes. The cards were posted in the 
trains late one night; the next day a 
number of people were waiting for the 
bank to open to get their pocket-card 
series. Now a steady stream of de- 
positors and friends keep tellers busy 
passing out cards. 


From Cambridge 


SOME TIME ago, the HARVARD TRUST 
Company, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
launched a series of folders telling the 
story of local industry. Issued in batches 
of six, a total of 22 in all to date, the 
series has given some 12,000 commercial 
customers more than a smattering 
of knowledge about nationally-famous 
products and services turned out in the 
heme town. Each color illustrated folder 
tells a background story, sometimes 
romanticized, of the product, cites its 
values or uses, and often mentions its 
net return to Cambridge in employ- 
ment, income or fame. Each folder 
carries the by-line “from Cambridge.” 
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Write a Soldier ‘ 


Att Irvincton (New Jersey) fam- 
ilies are being invited to place snapshots 
of selectees and enlisted men in a special 
lobby exhibit at the Irvincton Na- 
TIONAL BANK. This gesture of honoring 
local recruits has another important 
motive—that of compiling a picture 
record of all service men. While lists of 
selectees appear regularly in the news- 
papers, many of the names are later 
rejected, and no record whatever is 
published of enlisted men. The bank 
intends to remedy this apparent neglect. 


The bank asks that the name of each 
service man be printed on the reverse 
side of his photograph, with home ad- 
dress, rank, branch of service, and camp 
address. 

Postcards imprinted “ Write to a Boy 
in Camp” are available at the exhibit to 
encourage more correspondence with 
the lads in service. 


Savers 


MoRE TIME saving ideas from BANK 
oF AMERICA’S suggestion box: One re- 
sourceful employee devised a combined 
Christmas Club passbook and ledger 
card which permits ticketless posting of 
club accounts in most of the bank’s 
branches. Another innovation permits 
optional posting of service charges to 
commercial accounts, eliminating the 
need for a large number of debit tickets. 
Another concerns the alignment of 
forms to permit their speedier comple- 
tion when typed from other records. 
Still another suggests a customer’s au- 
thorization form on safe deposit receipts 
to charge rentals to the customer’s ac- 
count when due. 


Good Neighbor 


VisiIT OUR smiling friends across the 
Rio Grande . . . see ancient temples 
and palaces .. . mystic Mayan and 
Aztec ruins. . . . Sorun the ad themes 
of the First NATIONAL Trust & Sav- 
INGS BANK, San Diego, in a one-bank 
campaign to further Latin-American 
goodwill. 

Vacation-bound Californians are told 
there are no currency handicaps; travel- 
ers checks are issued at the bank in 
either American dollars or (by special 


Dealers in 


arrangement) in Mexican pesos issued 
by the Banco Nacional de Mexico with 
branches throughout the republic. 


Books 


THE EMPLOYEES of the COMMERCIAL 
NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY, 
New York City, recently conducted a 
Victory Book Campaign, which gath- 
ered a library of 872 volumes for Red 
Cross and USO recreational centers. The 


above poster, designed by employee 
Anna Meinke, tallied the daily score and 
kept the interest running high. Each 
shelf represented a floor of the bank 
organized as a team. Daily contribu- 
tions were added to the score by paint- 
ing in one book for every five volumes 
received. Your employee club may do 
an equally good job with this contest 
scheme. 

Perhaps this campaign idea could be 
adapted in some way to your building 
tenants, or even for your depositors. 


UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


STATE AND MUNICIPAL SECURITIES 


BANKERS TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 


October 1942 
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SAFER SMOKING 


and More Pleasure, too 


Here is a cigar 
with the bulk of 
the nicotine removed! 


science has proved 

that it is the nicotine in 
tobacco which has an injuri- 
ous effect upon the smoker. 
But science has also proved 
that the nicotine content of 
any tobacco determines 
merely its strength, not its 
quality, flavor or aroma. 

In DENICTORs the nicotine 
content has been reduced to 
less than 1%, yet all the full- 
bodied, original flavor of the 

_ fine Havana tobacco is re- 
tained .. . all the fragrance, 
aroma and smoking satisfac- 
tion, plus smoothness and 
mildness which you have 
never experienced in even the 
finest imported cigars. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


Mail us $1.35 for a trial box 
of 10 DENictor Cigars, or 
$6.50 for a box of 50. Smoke 
as many as you like, and if 
you are not delighted with 
them you may return therest 
and your entire remittance 
will be refunded. 

Also DENICTOR Cigarettes— 
$1.10 for 4 packages (80 ciga- 
rettes) and DENICTOR Pipe 
Tobacco—$1.50 for 8-oz. tin. 
Send for them on the same 
liberal basis. 


GUARDIAN Co., Inc. 
Department B 
1170 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


DEniCiOR 


GOETERT TO TEAS 1% 


DIVIDEND 
ARMOUR 4x0 COMPANY 


OF DELAWARE 

On September 2, a quarterly dividend of one 
and three-fourths per cent (134%) per share 
on the Preferred Capital Stock of the above 
corporation was declared by the Board of 
Directors, payable October 1, 1942 to stock- 
holders of record on the books of the Company 
at the close of business September 12, 1942. 

E. L. LALUMIER, Secretary 


HELP for your 
DIRECTORS 


HE management of any bank 

bY Nea must lean heavily on its direc- 


ietsGn4 tors especially in these critical 
days. The director’s task is not a light 
one. He has a great civic and patriotic 
duty to perform. He can best meet this 
task by seeing clearly his responsibili- 
ties and opportunities. To the end he 
needs all the suggestions he can get. 
You can help your directors by supply- 
ing each with a copy of “The Bank’s 
Directors” containing thirteen articles 
by Milton Wright, reprinted from 
BANKING. 


Only 25¢ a copy 


BANKING 
22 E. 40th St., 


Dept. J 
New York, N.Y. 


ANTI-WASTERS—Continued 


Incentive 


BELIEVING THAT War Bond pur- 
chases will be influenced, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Palm Beach, Florida, 
recently announced an increase in the 
rate of interest on savings accounts. 

The newly adopted split rate plan 
pays 1% per cent per annum on ac- 
counts with balances from $1 to $5,000, 
and one-half of 1 per cent per annum on 
balances over $5,000. Interest will be 
credited semi-annually—June 30 and 
December 30. 

The bank expects to attract more new 
accounts and larger balances from local 
war workers with this interest incentive. 
The war worker, it feels, will be more 
inclined to convert part of his savings 
into War Bonds when he has estab- 
lished a reasonable reserve of savings. 

The plan, says the bank, is also in 
line with the Government’s policy of 
encouraging everyone to save part of 
his income during this period of high 
wages, 


Pocket Savings 


CALIFORNIA Bank, Los Angeles, re- 
cently published a new type thrift help 
—a Pocket Savings Guide. It is a min- 
iature recorder of out-of-pocket daily 
expenses, handy to carry, easy to use. 
Its purpose is to stop the budget leaks, 
and add up more small change for the 
purchase of War Bonds and Stamps. 

It is being offered to the public 
through current newspaper advertising 
and through an attractive lobby card, 
which features copies of the booklet 
mounted against a harmonious color- 
background. 

Customers apparently like the idea of 
this condensed budget form. They have 
neither the inclination nor the time, it 
seems, for the old-fashioned budget 
books, which required diligent book- 
keeping. 


WECAN... 


WE WILL... 
* 


Personal and Pertinent 


BANKS ARE finding the replacement of 
employees a serious problem. As draft- 
ing becomes more accelerated, the prob- 
lem is bound to become more acute. 
Just what is the status in your institu- 
tion? Unless you can account for every 
man, and plan ahead for those likely 
to be called to service, you may be head- 
ing for real difficulties. It should be part 
and parcel of your conservation pro- 
gram to think seriously of manpower 
and man-hours. 


Defense at Work 


THE POSSIBILITY of an air raid in your 
city may be remote, but events shift so 
suddenly that organization now is just 
common sense precaution. 

Organization charts are available 
through your local OCD office. It 
may be adapted in principle at least to 
any bank staff. And, it’s not a bad idea 
to have your employees familiar with 
the organization plan. Post the chart on 
bulletin boards, run it in your house 
organ. 


Women at Work 


Wiru 40 PER CENT of its prewar list 
of male employees serving in the armed 
forces, it seems likely that EQuITABLE 
Trust Company of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware, comes somewhere near a record 
percentage-wise. 

Here, however, is the result of for- 
ward-looking management. The girls 
shown in the picture below were being 
trained by the EquiraBLe long before 
Pearl Harbor. Now they have taken 
over various clerical positions; several 
are tellers, two are runners, and others 
are doing important administrative 
work in the bank’s trust department. 
All in all, says the bank, they have 
shown that they can capably perform 
practically all the duties previously 
assigned to men. 


WE MUST! 


Fronkhn Roosevelt 


Here is a group picture 

of the Equitable Trust 

Company’s newest re- 

cruits. These 21 young 

women are doing man- 
sized jobs. 


* 
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The 


Finally, knowledge on the part of 
staff members that audits are made 
serves aS a Strong deterrent when per- 
sons are tempted to do wrong. It is 
axiomatic that only persons in a posi- 
tion of trust can misappropriate funds, 
and even though the management of 
an institution believés all of its em- 
ployees to be honest, no management 
can predict when the stress of unusual 
circumstances may cause the integrity 
of an employee to crack. While the com- 
mon causes of shortages include specu- 
lation, betting on the horses, and illicit 
love affairs, peculations frequently re- 
sult from the desire of an individual to 
render assistance to a member of his 
family because of illness, to provide 
an education, or similar reasons. The 
provision of a consistent and thorough 
audit program frequently will give to 
an employee the strength he needs in a 
moment of weakness, and to this extent 
the management renders an invaluable 
service to its employees. 


Tae officers of financial institutions, 
particularly of small banks, have been 
too willing to require clerks to assume 
responsibility without according fair 
consideration to the employee’s point 
of view. Fundamentally, every person 
charged with the responsibility of han- 
dling currency, securities, and accounts 
is entitled to an equal amount of protec- 
tion to assist him in the discharge of his 
duties. This protection can be given by 
the following: 

1. Adequate physical equipment, in- 
cluding vaults, compartments, locks, 
etc. 

2. A comprehensive system, includ- 
ing internal control, requisite forms, 
books, records, etc. 

3. Assistance in the settlement of un- 
usual questions, whenever aid is de- 
sired. 

4. A thorough and complete auditing 
program, 

In other words, a man having in his 
custody a sum of cash or securities is 
entitled to thorough and irregularly 
recurring analyses of the property in 
his custody. A man charged with the 
handling of accounts which entail nu- 
merous entries over a period of time, 
likewise is entitled to an audit of his 
work. 


Kw employees have taken the time 
to think of an audit in the light of some- 
thing which belongs to them, something 
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Case for “Audit-Fear” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27) 


to which they are entitled, instead of 
looking at it as a camouflaged method 
by which the management hopes “to 
pin something on them.” While auditors 
often are regarded as investigators who 
delight in nothing more than the dis- 
covery of a shortage or defalcation, no 
professional accountant delights in a 
disclosure of dishonesty, and certainly 
no management is anxious to learn that 
one of its staff is dishonest. 


Shortages at best are unpleasant to 
those who detect them, to the defrauded 
management and to the person or per- 
sons who are responsible. 

A shortage invariably is tragic for the 
person responsible; a career is wrecked; 
innocent parties, frequently members of 
his family, suffer from the humiliation 
and disgrace which result from such 
disclosure; and a community is shocked 
by the betrayal of a trust. 


E WOULDN'T have dared to step up our hog production 

by 25 percent, or by 20 million head, last year if we hadn’t 
had our ever-normal granary. Neither would we have been able 
to make the gains in other livestock and poultry if we hadn’t 
had large reserves of feed. Although we still have large reserves 
of corn we are using corn faster than we are producing it. But 
there is plenty of wheat and there will be big supplies of high- 
protein oil meals that mean more efficient feeding. The price of 
wheat for feeding will make it as profitable to feed wheat as 
corn. Farmers can use these big supplies of wheat and oil meals 
to keep up livestock production for the war program. When 
you’re planning to ship in grain for feed, figure on wheat. 


SECRETARY OF AGRICULTURE 


THE FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANKS 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
COLUMBIA, S. C. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 
OMAHA, NEB. 
WICHITA, KAN. 


HOUSTON, TEX. 
BERKELEY, CAL. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 


Information regarding the Consolidated Debentures, issued by these banks, 
may be obtained from 


CHARLES R. DUNN, Fiscal Agent 


31 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Taxes Under Your Will 


Mr. Lowe, a tax expert, publishes a 
monthly bulletin, “Taxes and Estates.” 


ANY old wills were drawn with very 
M little or with no regard for the tax 
ramifications. 

In recent years, however, with the 
tremendous upsurge in estate taxes, 
more thought is given to the tax prob- 
lems that may be encountered. In 1930, 
for instance, it made very little differ- 
ence, tax-wise, if the owner of a sub- 
stantial estate left his property outright 
to his wife under the terms of his will. 
Such a will was short, required no 
thought on the part of the testator, was 
executed usually with a sigh of relief 
and promptly consigned to a safe de- 
posit box and the perpetual care of a 
vault attendant. Perhaps a divorce or a 
charitable bequest might bring it back 
at some subsequent date for inspection; 
otherwise, it rested in peace until the 
family unearthed its antiquated re- 
mains. 


In 1930, a gross estate of $140,000 
was subject to a tax of only $400. If 
Mr. A were the owner of such an estate 
and left it outright to his wife, the ques- 
tion of meeting the death tax was not a 
serious problem; if Mrs. A survived her 
husband by five years and the same 


J. BLAKE LOWE 


estate subsequently passed to her chil- 
dren under the terms of her will, and a 
second tax of $400 was exacted, it was 
a small amount to pay for the transfer 
of so large a sum. 

Today, however, the same estate 
must pay a tax of $20,700. If it is left 
outright to a beneficiary, such as a wife, 
and there is a second tax of approxi- 
mately $20,000 when she subsequently 
dies and the estate passes to the chil- 
dren, it presents a real death tax prob- 
lem. 

Consequently, although the plan of a 
will might logically ignore taxation a 
decade ago, obviously it cannot do so 
now without suffering a substantial and 
unnecessary tax loss. 


Tuere are, of course, many reasons 
why estates are left outright under wills 
in addition to the fact that such a plan, 
if it can be called a plan, requires no 
thought or effort and is simple to con- 
summate. Here are some of the major 
and most common reasons: 


1. A husband has complete confidence 
in his wife and wishes her to have his 
entire estate. 

2. He feels that his wife has helped him 
create his estate and is a partner in it. 

3. He does not wish his wife to be tied 


\ 


\" 


FULTON CORRESPONDENT SERVICE 


FULTON NATIONAL 
ATLANTA (Bank GEORGIA 


to a trustee, or forced to follow the 
dictates of such a trustee. 

. Many wives are jealous of their hus- 
bands’ confidence, and believe that a 
trust set up under the terms ef a will 
for their benefit indicates a lack of 
confidence in them. 


These desires are natural and the 
reasons understandable. On the other 
hand, if the individual takes sufficient 
time to acquaint himself ‘with the facts 
and figures in his own particular case, 
his plan may quickly undergo a drastic 
change. 


A WILL, under which there is a testa- 
mentary trust, does not necessarily tie 
up an estate nor force the beneficiary 
to follow the dictates of a corporate 
trustee. 

A wife can be given almost as much 
latitude under such a will as if the 
estate were left to her outright. 

Mr. B, for instance, can make a will 
whereby, in the event of his death (1) 
the entire income is paid to his wife; 
(2) she is given the right to withdraw a 
substantial amount or percentage of the 
principal each year, or the right to with- 
draw all of the principal subject to some 
discretionary approval; (3) the wife is 
named as the controlling trustee with 
the full rights of investment manage- 
ment vested in her—if that is con- 
sidered advisable; and (4) the right 
vested in the wife to remove and sub- 
stitute another corporate trustee at any 
time. 


Waar is accomplished by this type of 
will? 

It meets the objections indicated of 
the husband or wife who contemplates, 
frequently for fallacious reasons, the 
outright disposal of their respective 
estates. 

The husband and father is able to 
provide a practical and sensible program 
for the ultimate distribution of the in- 
come and principal of his estate to his 
children instead of placing this responsi- 
bility on the shoulders of his wife. It 
eliminates the possibility of an in- 
creasingly costly and unnecessary sec- 
ond tax when the estate passes the 
second time from the primary bene- 
ficiary, such as a wife, to secondary 
beneficiaries, such as children. 
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Wartime FHA Loans 


of the Federal Housing Adminis- 

tration, writing to BANKING with 
reference to Title I loans, says that “in- 
stitutions qualified to make loans under 
Title I insurance provisions have an 
opportunity to perform a worth-while 
wartime function.” 

“The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion,” he continues, “believes that Title 
I loans may be made appropriately dur- 
ing this critical period for three types of 
work: (1) remodeling to house war 
workers, (2) repairs to maintain prop- 
erty, and (3) installations to conserve 
fuel. 

“Congress—recognizing the urgent 
need for creating additional living ac- 
commodations for workers in war in- 
dustry areas—has amended Title I to 
encourage a type of war housing which 
saves both time and materials. Purely 
‘luxury’ repairs must be postponed 
until after the war, but essential main- 
tenance work will be continued for sani- 
tation, health, or to prevent deteriora- 
tion. Threatened shortages of fuel call 
for the conversion of heating equipment 
and the purchase of insulation and vari- 
ous types of weatherproofing. 


H. FERGUSON, commissioner 


“Acencies of the Government re- 
sponsible for restricting consumer credit 
and conserving critical materials have 
recognized the importance of these 
three types of work and have made pro- 
visions to facilitate the use of materials 
and credit for these purposes. 

“Tt seems to me that qualified finan- 


Let’s Hope She Can’t Hear Us Squawk! 


cial institutions have an essential task 
to discharge in making insured credit 
available for these designated wartime 
activities.” 


Doane August, a total of 32,297 loans 
amounting to $11,326,182 was reported 
to the FHA under the Title I program. 
A total of 300,042 Title I loans, aggre- 
gating $112,473,579, was reported for 
insurance for the first eight months of 
1942. 

Loans of up to $5,000 are available 
under Title I for remodeling projects 
which will provide additional living ac- 
commodations for war workers, to be 
repaid in equal monthly instalments 
over periods of as long as seven years. 
Qualified projects of this type must be 
located in the critical war housing areas 
designated by the President, within 
walking distance of the war activities 
served or of public transportation. 

If assistance is needed in securing 
critical materials for such projects, Mr. 
Ferguson recommends that an applica- 
tion for a WPB preference rating order 
be filed with the local FHA office. Appli- 


cation must be filed in similar manner, 
if critical materials are on hand, for 
authority to proceed under the WPB’s 
Conservation Order L-41, unless the 
total cost is less than $200, or less than 
$1,000 in the event that more than five 
families are to be accommodated, and 
new utility connections are not required. 

Of particular importance are essential 
repairs and maintenance under the sec- 
ond phase of the Title I program, be- 
cause of the curtailment of new con- 
struction as a result of acute material 
shortages, and the reservation of new 
dwellings for occupancy by war workers. 

Without further authorization, main- 
tenance work and essential repairs that 
do not change structural design are per- 
mitted under Conservation Order L-41. 
Title I loans for such work may be se- 
cured in all sections in amounts up to 
$2,500. Maximum terms are subject to 
the FRB’s credit regulations. 

Loans financing the conversion of oil 
burners, or for other installations de- 
signed to conserve fuel oil consumption, 


come within the third broad field for 


wartime Title I lending. 


CORN EXCHANGE 
NATIONAL BANK 
and Trust Company 


PHILADELPHIA 
Established 1858 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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Heard Along MAIN STREET 


E safe arrival in London of Har- 
vEY D. Grsson, president, .Manu- 
= facturers Trust Company, New 


York, was announced recently by the 
American Red Cross. 


Mr. Grsson will be the American Red 
Cross Commissioner to Great Britain, 
a job for which his previous experience 
well qualifies him. In the last war, he 
served successively as chairman of the 
New York County Red Cross Chapter, 
general manager of all Red Cross ac- 
tivities in America, a member of the 
War Council, Commissioner to France 
and, finally, Commissioner to Europe. 

Mr. Grpson has been given an in- 
definite leave of absence from the bank 
for foreign service. During his absence, 
Henry C. Von Ex, vice-chairman of 
the board, is chief executive officer. 


* 


T. O. Hammonp, chairman, First Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Helena, 
was recently selected chairman of the 
Navy recruiting committee for the local 
district. 

His group will coordinate its work 
with the Navy as a civilian information 
and advisory center to sign up middies 
for service. 


* 


A.B.A. Executive Council Jon A. 
REED, president of the First National 
Bank, Kemmerer, Wyoming, says his 
war effort is wool gathering, and he 
doesn’t mean what you think! 

He is president of the Wyoming Wool 
Growers Association, chairman of the 
Central Western Shippers Advisory 
Board and the district’s Victory Fund 
committee. In other words, his job is to 
produce wool and meat, see to its trans- 
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portation, and help raise funds to pay 
the bill with War Bonds. 


* 


C. E. Brockway, president, First 
National Bank, Sharon, Pennsylvania, 
is an amateur cinematographer of no 
small repute. Those who have seen his 
films on bank operations remark about 
their realism and professional quality. 

Forever looking for new subjects with 
the true spirit of a hobbyist, Mr. Brock- 
way has discovered another outlet for 
his talent. Now every night at 8:30 folks 
stop at the west window of the bank to 
see the latest two and a half minute 
color movie short of local defense ac- 
tivities. 

Whenever anything happens in the 
local civilian defense organization, Pres- 
ident Brockway is on the spot ready 
to record it for his film series. 


* 


QUOTA BUSTING is the specialty of 
A.B.A. Councilman FRANK P. Powers, 
president, Kanabec State Bank, Mora, 
Minnesota. He established a record 
heading the War Bond drive for the 
American Red Cross and now heads the 
county committee selling in excess of 
the quota month after month. 

Mr. Powers served two terms as 
commander of the local American Le- 
gion Post and says his organization 
owes a lot to the service men for their 
volunteer work on the War Bond drives. 
He is also an active member of the post’s 
send-off committee which gives a rous- 
ing farewell to each contingent of local 
lads leaving Kanabec County for the 
war. 


ONE OF THE FIRST young women from 
a New York City bank to be accepted 
for duty at the WAAC Officers Training 
School at Fort Des Moines, Iowa, is 
Miss BEATRICE RINGGOLD, foreign prop- 
erty control department, The New 
York Trust Company. She is one of 41 
selected from the 3,500 applicants in the 
Second Corps Area. 

Miss RINGGOLD was born in Brook- 
lyn and was graduated from DePauw 
University, Indiana, where she was 
vice-president of the Women’s Self- 
Government Association. In addition to 
her work in the bank, she has found 


time for social and civic activities, 
serving as president for two years of the 
board of governors of New York City 
Panhellenic, an organization composed 
of college sororities, and more recently, 
has been a volunteer worker at the New 
York City Defense Recreation Center. 


* 


RutH Mitts BRADLEY, for 13 years 
a member of the Fairfield branch staff 


Martina Case Frame, of the Translator’s Department, The National City Bank of New 
York, is the first woman to run a “one man” art show under the auspices of the City Bank 
Cluh. Above, Miss Frame and Club Vice-president A. C. Hauser with the exhibit 
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of the Bridgeport-City Trust Company, 
is now a WAAC. She was sworn in at 
Hartford, Connecticut, with the rank of 
private. 

Miss BRADLEY is the fourth member 
of the branch staff of 12 to enter the 
service. 

* 


JACQUELINE Ric6s of the East River 
Savings Bank, New York City, is an- 


other WAAC inductee. She has been . 


assigned to the special group of the First 
Fighter Command and will probably 
be on duty in New York after training 
at Des Moines. Her unit flies planes 
from factories to Army posts, naval 
stations or wherever they are needed. 

Miss Riccs has been a member of the 
bank’s staff for three years and is a 
resident of Brooklyn. 


* 


PuLtMAN County, Washington, lays 
claim to being the world’s richest wheat 
county. So when harvest comes every 
able bodied son pitches in to help. 
Here’s HENRY SHELTON, assistant cash- 


A. B. A. Executive Councilman C. S. 
CarTER, president, Dominion National 
Bank, Bristol, Va-Tennessee, had a mes- 


sage for our convention issue which the 
mails delayed. Here it is: 

“Tn harmony with the theme of the 
Executive Committee meeting at French 
Lick this Summer, I would like to urge 
fellow bankers not only to be among the 
leaders in their communities in what- 
ever war or related activities seem ap- 
propriate and helpful, but also to keep 
a careful record of their participation in 
these activities. Such records, in the ag- 
gregate, may be of great value at some 
future time as evidence of the successful 
functioning of our present system of 


| banking under emergency conditions.” 


ST. LOUIS 


ier of the First National Bank, Pullman, 


of Cheeal Jevitory 


Wiruin A 500 mile radius of 
St. Louis live over fifty million people. 
To many, St. Louis is the nearest large 
city, easily accessible, centrally located... 
the headquarters of supply and demand. 


Today there is a tremendously in- 
creased commercial and industrial activi- 
ty brought about by Production for War 
requirements. More than ever, the ad- 
vantages of a good St. Louis banking 
connection are readily apparent... 


doing a neat bit of sack stitching as his 
share of the harvest. Sack stitching, by 
the way, is an art. The picture belies 
the task. Before it was taken, Banker 
SHELTON had to huff and puff, heave 
and groan—a process known as jigging 
to get the wheat properly settled in the 
sack. 


particularly at a time when personal 
travel is being curtailed. 


* To correspondents, Mercantile-Com- 
merce offers a valuable, efficient finan- 
cial service in the center of this active 
territory. 


MERCANTILE-COMMERCE 


Bank and Trust Company 
SAINT LOUIS 


Tuomas C. BousHALL, president of 
the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia (Rich- 
mond), has been appointed chairman of 
the committee on education of the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce. He was re- 
cently reelected to the Chamber’s board 
of directors, representing District III, 
comprising Maryland, Virginia, West 
Virginia, North and South Carolina, and 
the District of Columbia. He is also a 
member of the budget and finance com- 
mittee. MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


* 
October 1942 
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Your wartime 
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“New trust business up 62%. War 


conditions certainly emphasize the 
value of trust advertising.” 


“They do—especially if it is planned 
and prepared by Purse—and used 
« continuously year after year.” 


Use Purse service to develep trust 
business, earnings, for your bank. 
Write for information now. 


The PURSE Company 


Chattanooga, Tennessee 


Headquarters for Trust Advertising | 


MAIL COUPON 
FOR 
FREE | 
ENDAFLEX | 
FOLDER | 


HANG UP YOUR 
FILING TROUBLES 
in the filing folder that 


PENDAFLEX* 
FOLDERS 
reduce filing time 


NO NEW CABINETS 


a simple frame fits 

in file drawer and 

folders hang in file! 


THE OLD WAY 


THE NEW WAY 


*REG U.S. PAT OFF 


transforms filing from 
laborious searching to 


SEND NOW 


FOR FREE 
SAMPLE 


335 MORGAN AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y l 
Send me FREE sample of your Oxford folder and 
new, iilustrited, fact-tull le’ to Cut Filing ! 
Costs 20%’’. No obligation, of course ! 


NAME 


FIRM 


Harry H. CrarKE, assistant secre- 
tary of the New York State Bankers 
Association, dropped his editorial blue 
pencil for the duration and reports for 
duty as a first lieutenant in the office of 
the Chief of Finance, Washington. He 
has been head of the association’s news 
bureau and editor of the weekly bulle- 
tin, “The New York State Banker.” 


So FAR AS the war effort is concerned 
A.B.A. Councilman Sam N. PICKARD, 
president, National Manufacturers 
Bank, Neenah, Wisconsin, is in the 
swim. Not long ago we received from 
him a refreshing brochure filled with 
pictures of mermaids. What has this to 
do with the war effort? We looked again 
and found it to be the official program 
of the Women’s National AAU Outdoor 
Swimming and Diving Championships. 
Sam (lucky fellow) chairmaned the event 
which netted a couple of thousand dol- 
lars for the Navy Relief Fund. Below is 
a picture of Miss Gloria Callen, one of 
the mermaids in the meet. 


JoserH A. CAVITZEL, assistant cash- 
ier, American National Bank, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, tells an angler’s yarn — no, 
not about the one that got away! 

It seems that a recent trout expedi- 
tion wound up unexpectedly in the tall 
timber of northern Wisconsin, and he 
had neither compass, camp equipment 
nor victuals. His journey through 
brambles, over windfalls, with mos- 
quitoes hounding every step of every lost 
mile is one experience our less hardy Ike 
Waltons may never enjoy. 


Have You Heard? 


A. J. GUFFANTI, vice-president, 
Springfield National Bank, Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and member of the Con- 
sumer Credit Council, A.B.A., is now a 
major in the U. S. Army Air Corps. 

Linton E. ALLEN, president, First 
National Bank, Orlando, Florida, and 
state chairman of the War Savings 
Committee, has accepted a commission 


as major in the Army Specialist Corps. | 


He takes up his new duties in the pro- 
curement office at Tampa. 

ALBERT M. CarTER, former president 
of the First National Bank, Murphys- 
boro, Illinois, was recently named to the 
board of the Smailer War Plants Corp. 
by WPB chairman Nelson. 

W. E. Martwy, secretary of the South 
Carolina Bankers Association, has been 
commissioned a lieutenant in the U. S. 
Naval Reserve. 

Joun Craic Powers, vice-president 
and chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, Rochester (New York) Trust 


-and Safe Deposit Company, has joined 


the 50-Year Service Club. 

FRANKLIN G. PERKINS has been made 
assistant cashier of the Petersburg office 
of the Morris Plan Bank of Virginia. 

Josepu S. Moss, JR., vice-president, 
Irving Trust Company, New York, is 
now an Army major at the office of 
Chief of Ordnance, Washington. 

A leave of absence from his duties as 
publicity director and purchasing agent 
of the Third National Bank and Trust 
Co., Dayton, Ohio, has been granted 
C. RICHARD SUTHERLAND, who reported 
last month at Miami Beach as a captain 
in the Army Air Force. 

From adding machines to flying ma- 
chines is the route taken by Second 
Lieutenant H. C. BaiLey, former banker 
and more recently an employee of the 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 
who is now the commanding officer of 
Flight C, 366th School Squadron, at the 
Air Forces Replacement Training Cen- 
ter, Jefferson Barracks, Missouri 
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U. S. WAR expenditures were 3 per 
cent of U. S. national income in 1940, 
15 per cent in the last quarter of 1941, 
and 31 per cent in the second quarter of 
1942. 

The daily rate of U. S. war expendi- 
tures reached a new high of $199.3 mil- 
lions in August. Comparable figures are: 
February 1942, $99.6 millions; August 
1941, $46.0 millions; August 1940, $8.4 
millions. 

* * 

THE INDEX of munitions production, 
based on November 1941 = 100, was 350 
in July 1942. 

* * 

SALES OF War Savings Bonds were as 
follows: May 1941 through August 
1942, $8,255 millions; July 1942 $901 
millions; August 1942, $697 millions. 

* * 


In 3,478 MANUFACTURING plants in 65 
important industry groups, 79.3 per cent 
of May 1942 shipments were classed as 
war goods. It would be incorrect to 
assume from these figures that the per- 
centage represents the degree of con- 
version, since in many of these indus- 
tries the Government has been a heavy 
buyer of normal products. 

Many important units in these indus- 
tries are still far from peak production 
on war contracts now in hand. 


“Any problem connected with rubber is a 

matter for Mr. Jeffers’ decision” said WPB 

Chairman Nelson in appointing William N. 

Jeffers, below, as National Rubber Adminis- 

trator. Mr. Jeffers is president of the Union 
Pacific Railroad 


PRESS ASSOCIATION 


October 1942 


The Business of War 


INCOME PAYMENTS in the United 
States in July were at the annual rate 
of $114 billions, a 50 per cent increase 
in two years. Non-agricultural income 
payments during the same two years in- 
creased 45 per cent to $102 billions. Pay- 
ments to agriculture during the same 
two years increased 107 per cent to $12 
billions. 

* * 

CHANGES IN the cost of living since 
the war’s outbreak are shown by these 
BLS indexes (1935-39 = 100): Septem- 
ber 1939, 100.6; November 1941, 110.2; 
August 1942, 117.4. 

The wholesale price index covering all 
commodities in these three months was 
(1926= 100): 79.1, 92.5, 99.2. 

* * 

THE LATEST available data on a com- 
parable basis show that the number of 
non-agricultural workers engaged in war 
work increased from 7 million on De- 
cember 31 to 12.5 million in June 1942, 
and it is estimated that by December 
1942 the total will be 17.5 million. This 
compares with total non-agricultural 
employment of 43 million in August. 


Anti-aircraft guns 
Field guns 

Naval guns 

Extra barrels 


25% 
FAY 


Head Office - Montreal 
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When war broke out Canada had no heavy gun fac- 
tories, no machines, and no trained personnel. Heavy 
guns of ten different types are now in mass produc- 
tion. Today the Dominion has one of the largest fac- 
tories in the world manufacturing artillery from 
scrap to the complete gun. One of the largest auto- 
matic gun plants in existence is located in Canada. 
The 1942 production schedule calls for— 


Tank and anti-tank guns are 
also in substantial production. 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


New York Agency - 68 William Street 


This advertisement is published in the belief that our American Neighbours 
 { a facts presented. More detailed information is avail- 
able on request to The Director of Public Information, Ottawa, Canada. 


FUEL O11 is to be rationed in approxi- 
mately half the area, including the most 
populous portions of the U. S., from 
North Dakota to Florida. 


* * 


THREE-MAN local price adjustment 
boards are now being set up in the vari- 
ous Army Ordnance Districts to decen- 
tralize the work of renegotiating con- 
tracts. 

* * 


AT LEAST two blast furnaces were 
temporarily closed down for a day or so 
because of lack of steel scrap during 
recent weeks. 

* * 


THE AVERAGE building time for Lib- 
erty ships declined from 108.4 days in 
July to 82.89 days in August. One yard 
produced Liberty ships in an average of 
50.8 days (August rate). The highest 
shipyard rate was 268.5 days (August 
average). 

* * 


By Avcust 31 industrial facilities in- 
cluding buildings, machinery, and plant 
equipment, scheduled for construction 
had a total value of about $133 billions. 
Of this amount, nearly $5.7 billion had 
been completed. 


over 400 per mo. 
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The 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21) 
gauges mark new high levels every day. 
Nothing short of heroic action will suf- 
fice and any attempt to play politics 
will be clearly exposed. But what must 
be done and who must do it? 

The technical requirements are all 
known. They have been given extraor- 
dinary coverage in the daily, financial, 
and periodical press. In the usual order 
of their appearance they are: taxation, 
saving, price regulation, wage stabiliza- 
tion, rationing, and credit control, with 
subsidies as a last resort. 

We now know that taxation should be 
drastic, saving heroic, price regulation 
uncompromising, wage stabilization cour- 
ageous, rationing rigid, and credit con- 
trol all-embracing. So far so good. But 
we also know that thus far none of the 
adjectives apply. 

As usual the virtues and evils of price 
control all depend on whose ox is gored. 
In the very near future most of us expect 
much heavier taxes, a radical broaden- 
ing of the tax base, some form of com- 
pulsory saving, and an all-out attempt 
to fix all prices and all wages. Rationing 
will be severe and the going will be 


11th Hour of Inflation 


tough. It is generally believed that the 
nation is ahead of Congress and the Ad- 
ministration on most of these essentials 
and will accept them as inevitables. 

However, for the moment we are 
blaming the failure to control prices on 
everybody except ourselves. Labor, the 
farmers, and the politicians are the 
scapegoats of the hour. Strikes, the in- 
sistence on ascending parities, and the 
unwillingness to tax courageously be- 
cause of the portents of the first Tues- 
day in November, are patent evidence 
that groups can be anti-social at a mo- 
ment when the nation is in a life or 
death struggle. But the fact remains 
that the real control of inflation is a 
direct and inescapable challenge to the 
individual. 


A GREAT philosopher once said that 
the highest expression of moral charac- 
ter was “obedience to the unenforce- 
able.” All-out, complete, and wholly 
effective control of inflation by law is 
something which can never be accom- 
plished. The greatest force in the control 
of inflation does not lie with the OPA, or 
with the United States Treasury, or the 
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Department of Justice. In the last anal- 
ysis it is in the hands of the people. If 
we are willing to do so, we can check in- 
flation. If we are not willing to do so, we 
will have it and we will suffer, one and 
all, the dread consequences of our own 
choice. 

Whenever mankind is faced with such 
alternatives there are those who straight- 
way resort to the declaration that hu- 
man nature is essentially selfish and that 
there is nothing to do about it. They will 
support their argument by the non se- 
quitur that self-preservation is the first 
law of life. But mankind has come a long 
way since he lived under.the law of the 
jungle, and a major manifestation of his 
evolution is the fact of a social con- 
science, a sense of solidarity, a recogni- 
tion of interdependence. Such concepts 
are not glittering generalities nor are 
they the unattainable goals of the per- 
fectionist. To be sure, they exist side by 
side with greed and ignorance and bru- 
tality, but nevertheless they are. It is no 
flight of fancy to say that in the modern 
world, self-mastery is as much a law of 
life as self-interest, and the ability to 
control our selfish impulses will deter- 
mine the ability of the community and 
the nation to survive what is probably 
the greatest ordeal which civilization 
has thus far faced. If it is too much to 
expect that all men will be generous for 
the love of their fellow men, it is not un- 
reasonable to postulate that men will 
sacrifice in order to preserve the social 
structures and institutions without 
which they cannot live. 


Morate is evidence of obedience to the 
unenforceable. The morale of the United 
States in this terrifying hour cannot be 
measured in laws nor in regulations. It 
is as intangible as the spirit; it can be 
neither conjured nor compelled. It is the 
tone, the quality, the color of the ac- 
tions and thoughts of the millions of 
individuals who make up this nation. 
Troops may be drafted, trained, and 
transported to battle areas, but they will 
not fight without morale. Well-trained 
and well-equipped armies have thrown 
down their arms, surrendered, or taken 
to wholesale retreat. Soldiers and sailors 
have shot their own officers, mutinied 
and rioted, and have even gone over in 


large numbers to the ranks of the enemy. 
Morale is not subject to military dis- 
cipline, nor to the hierarchy of military 
command. 

Scapegoats are convenient and com- 
forting, but they rarely offer a perma- 
nentalibi. This is one of the real occasions 
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when the American people have a chance 
to demonstrate the moral fiber of the 
nation in their willingness to be obedient 
to the unenforceable. For, of a truth, in- 
flation cannot be controlled by either 
legislation or compulsion. 


Tx basic emotion in the psychology of 
inflation is fear. It is partially the fear 
that money will depreciate in value, but 
it is more fundamentally the fear of be- 
ing unable to get the necessities of life. 
Official pronouncements on these fears 
may be blunt, politic, evasive, or ac- 
tually misleading. It is not likely that 
any influential political leader would say 
to the American people, “The war is 
forcing us to create vast new sums of 
money. We are distributing it to you so 
that you may have the illusion of in- 
come, but you cannot spend it. And if 
you insist upon spending it, it will in due 
time be worthless.” This would be the 
blunt manner of speaking and would 
certainly produce the shock which every 
politician fears. 


Tae politic presentation of inflation is 
conciliatory. Tax measures are fully 
discussed and often the more worthy 
are discredited by specious arguments. 
Labor is placated with the promise of 
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“some flexibility” in wage rates, and 
the farmers are admonished to consider 
carefully their advantages. The tactics 
of evasion are to let the whole matter 
ride until it explodes, with the certain 
knowledge that radical remedies can be 
more easily applied in dire emergencies. 
The practice of misleading is all too evi- 
dent in the smear campaign which lays 
the blame for inflation on the profit 
motive, high salaries, and spending 
on the part of the rich, and similar 
irrelevancies. 

As a people, we seem to enjoy this 
extravaganza of political fantasy, but 
sooner or later we tire of the comedian, 
and the magician. Then we gird our 
loins and look at the facts. There is con- 
siderable evidence that this stage has 
now been reached and in the cold and 
unadorned appraisal of the inflationary 
spiral and the havoc which it wreaks, 
we are in for a good deal of self-analysis. 


Tae Government seems on the eve of 
applying some drastic compulsions. If 
the debate on the tax bill is indicative, 
there will be withholding, pre-collection, 
compulsory saving, and/or a number of 
other devices to mop up excess purchas- 
ing power. Each and all of the measures 
may enjoy a degree of success and may 
be both necessary and inevitable. But 
none of them will suffice. There is prob- 
ably a fair percentage of chiselers in our 
commonwealth, and perhaps an equally 
large number of crooks, but the average 
American is capable of sacrifice and 
really wants to meet his obligations. 

In combat and in production alike, 
there is the drive to excel. No such urge 
attends the challenge to the individual 
to do his part in controlling the devas- 
tating forces of inflation. 

There is a responsibility about in- 
flation which the American people can- 
not pass on to any group. Their willing- 
ness to assume it will be in no small 
sense a measure of their wartime morale 
—the will to victory. The OPA is doing 
a heroic job against almost impossible 
odds. The help it needs from the in- 
dividual citizen can be given at very 
small cost. It will not increase the bur- 
den of taxation or lending. Our part in 
the control of inflation will have little, 
if any, glamor or heroics, but the in- 
fluence which we can bring to bear will 
be as great as that of marching armies, 
fighting ships, and combat planes. And 
the effect on the morale of the nation as 
a whole would stem from the willingness 
to be obedient to the unenforceable— 
the true test of the patriot, the measure 
of our solidarity and our sense of belong- 
ing to a community which is fighting for 
survival. 
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mathematician, Blaise 
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formance. 
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finger ona Marchant in action. You cannot 
feel any pounding or thumping because all 
intermittent mechanism has been elimi- 
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service with a Marchant. 
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New Business in the Trust Field 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 25) 


these times have created for giving val- 
uable service, in greater measure,- to 
people who need guidance and help in 
this period of emergency.” 

Convincing evidence that in the 
smaller cities today’s conditions are fa- 
vorably affecting trust business is found 
in this statement of Clarence E. Karn, 
vice-president, The First National 
Bank, Madison, Wisconsin: 

“There has been a marked increase in 
new business received by our trust de- 
partment in the past two years. 

“This increase we attribute largely to 
two factors: 

“1. The complexity of present condi- 
tions which has emphasized the need of 
conserving all possible financial protec- 
tion for families. 

“2. The adoption of a consistent long 
term advertising program actively sup- 
ported by the bank’s staff. 

“Tt is our belief that the present pe- 
riod offers an exceptional opportunity 
for trust institutions to increase their 
business and in so doing make a valu- 
able contribution to the present and 
future welfare of the families whose 
interests they serve.” 


o. B. Timpson, president, Houston 
Land and Trust Company, reports that 
the war has greatly stimulated in- 
quiries regarding trust service. He adds: 

“Obviously a person possessed of 
property who expects to enter some 
branch of government service is now 
giving careful thought to securing some 
form of management for his estate dur- 
ing his absence. Results of conferences 
leave no doubt in one’s mind that there 
is an urgent need for assistance to meet 
the emergency. 

“The facilities of a trust institution 
are most appropriate for the occasion. 
The service to be performed can be un- 
der a form of agency contract with full 
powers of management or with certain 
restrictions as to sales and investments. 
In this way the original characteristics 
of the estate can be preserved, which 
may in many cases be the wish of the 
trustor. This plan is proposed only for 
those who will not be engaged in combat 
service and will end with the passing of 
the emergency. 

“While the service to be performed 
is of a temporary nature there remains, 
however, the possibility that the rela- 
tionships so established may continue 
after the emergency has passed. In any 
event we now have the opportunity in a 
practical way to demonstrate the real 


value of trust service and in no small 
measure make our contribution to the 
war effort.” 

Robert Strickland, president, Trust 
Company of Georgia, Atlanta, says: 

“The fact that so many individuals 
are finding their own affairs interrupted 
because of the war effort should cause 
them to appreciate the further fact that 
only a trust institution can furnish the 
continuity of management and responsi- 
bility so necessary for the proper han- 
dling of estates today. Likewise I be- 
lieve it to be true that the successful 
business man is having so many addi- 
tional demands made upon his time that 
he can ill afford to undertake the prob- 
lems of friends and relatives. Numerous 
instances of these developments have 
recently come to my attention. 

“A substantial number of trust ac- 
counts secured this year can be traced 
directly to existing conditions.” 

H. H. Harris, president, First & Mer- 
chants National Bank, Richmond, 
reports: 

“The present war emergency brings 
home forcibly the vital need for corpo- 
rate trust services. Nothing could be 
more important to the morale of men 
actively engaged in the war effort, than 
to know that their financial problems 
and many of their personal problems 
are being competently, conscientiously 
looked after by a trust institution. 

“Tt seems to me that we have two 
great obligations to the war effort. 

“In the first place, we cannot and 
must not, in spite of the continued calls 
which will be made on our personnel, 
allow any lowering in the standard of 
our trust service. Rather, we must 
strive to improve it and enlarge its 
scope. Secondly, we must see that our 
service is made available to all. 

“When this war is all over, our re- 
ward will be in the satisfaction of a job 
well done. The results will be reflected 
in the scope and influence of our institu- 
tions for many years to come.” 
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North of the Border 


Notes on Canada’s Wartime Economy 


complex in Canada that the 

Government is in process of ex- 
tending its control over all civilians, 
whether employed or otherwise. Labor 
shortages have become increasingly 
acute during the past few months and 
little relief is in prospect. Before the end 
of the year at least 100,000 more men 
will be called up for compulsory mili- 
tary service and 50,000 volunteers are 
to be recruited by the Army, Navy and 
Air Force. 

War industries alone require 60,000 
more workers to bring production to a 
peak. In September all women, married 
or single, born between January 1, 1918 
and December 31, 1922, and not already 
in employment or on the rolls of the 
Unemployment Insurance Commission, 
were compelled to register at the near- 
est National Selective Service office. 
These records will not be used at pres- 
ent but the Government has made it 
known that action may have to be 
taken before long. 

Selective Service regulations have al- 
ready been extended to require that all 
employers obtain the approval of a local 
official before engaging any person, male 
or female, and seven days’ notice must 
now be served before any employee can 
retire or be dismissed from his job. The 
Prime Minister has stated clearly that 
all non-essential civilian industry must 
be curtailed or eliminated; further reg- 
ulations diverting manpower to war 
industries where deficiencies are great- 
est are anticipated within the near fu- 
ture. 


Mi conte problems are now so 


Unrn early June the official cost of 
living index had remained fairly steady 
following the imposition of a ceiling on 
prices, wages, rents and services last De- 
cember. However, the July figure was 
2.4 points higher than the basic index 
of 114.6 calculated on October 1, 1941. 
The trend is reviewed quarterly by the 
National War Labour Board and cost 
of living bonuses paid by employers are 
adjusted accordingly. Recipients were 
awarded their first increase on August 
15 and others not previously eligible 
were automatically included in the bonus 
scheme, except employees in the higher 
income brackets. 

The rise in the cost of living since 
last Autumn has been due almost en- 
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tirely to higher food costs, chiefly beef 
and potatoes. However, the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board pointed out in 
a statement that seasonal movements 
were partly responsible and that by 
October the index should be closer to 
the basic figure. 

Tea and coffee have been added to 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail sales 
of consumer goods manufactured by 
GENERAL Motors CorPORATION 
and its affiliates or sold by dealers 
in its products, such as automobiles 
and trucks; refrigeration 
and air conditioning ap- 
pliances; lighting, power 
and heating equipment. 

The business consists 
of investments in self- 
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the list of coupon-rationed commodities. 
Consumers may purchase only one ounce 
of tea per week—less than in Great 
Britain—or four ounces of coffee. Per- 
manent ration books were issued in 
September and provision has been made 
for the addition of other items. 
A CANADIAN CORRESPONDENT 


liquidating credits, which are widely 
diversified as to region and enter- 
prise, capital employed being in 
excess of eighty million dollars. 

In obtaining short term accommo- 
dation, GMAC issues one stan- 
dard form of note. This 
obligation it offers to 
banks and _ institutions, 
in convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 
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An Inflationary Stage Setting 


The author is Professor of Economics 
at the University of Denver, Colorado. 


NE little publicized factor responsi- 
ble for complicating the problem 
of price control is the tendency 

for business assets to become increas- 
ingly liquid as the war progresses. This 
was a serious problem in France, Eng- 
land, Germany, and other countries at 
war, even before the outbreak of hos- 
tilities. In the United States enforced 
liquidity is just beginning, but will in- 
crease in severity as pressure in greater 
intensity is exerted on men, materials, 
and capacity in the all-out war effort. 

Enforced liquidity is of course more 
pronounced among concerns that make 
little or no contribution in material 
goods or services to the war effort. Ra- 
tioning and priorities make it impossible 
for many concerns to replace obsolete 
equipment. Business assets which offset 
liabilities, capital stock, and valuation 
reserves slowly but surely change from 
a preponderance of buildings and ma- 
chinery and other fixed assets used in 
operations to a super-abundance of cash 
items and other liquid assets. 


Osviousty a firm does not have to 
make a profit in order for its ratio of 
liquid to fixed assets to grow. The ratio 
may grow even if it operates at a loss. 
This is because several important items 
which enter into costs of production, 
such as depreciation or obsolescence, do 
not result in any cash outlays during the 
same fiscal period. 

What happens when a business ac- 
quires unnecessary sums of cash? Dur- 
ing war it has three ways of disposing of 
excess funds. First, it may purchase gov- 
ernment bonds for investment, for pa- 
triotic reasons, or because of govern- 
mental “request.” Second, it may 
acquire real estate. A third alternative 
is to invest in corporate securities, par- 
ticularly shares of stock. 

A government at war may limit divi- 
dends on stock, thus forcing a prosper- 
ous corporation into a highly liquid con- 
dition so that it can purchase large 
quantities of government bonds. Ger- 
man corporations are limited to 6 per 
cent dividends. All earnings above 6 per 
cent are taken by the government either 
in taxes or through bond purchases 
which corporations are expected to 
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ANTI-INFLATION—Speaker Sam Rayburn, left, and House Majority Leader J. W. 
McCormack talk to reporters after a White House conference on inflation controls 


make. During the hyper-inflation period 
of the early 1920’s, many German cor- 
porations, financial and otherwise, saved 
themselves by investing their liquid 
funds in real estate, thereby precipi- 
tating a real estate boom in their at- 
tempts to hedge against inflation. A real 
estate boom can very well develop dur- 
ing war, not motivated necessarily by 
fear of inflation so much as because of 
the abnormal liquidity problem. 


A MORE likely outgrowth of enforced 
liquidity in America will be a boom in 
the stock markets. A boom is certain to 
appear if the Government fails to pre- 
vent undue rises in prices through re- 
fusal to control wages and agricultural 
prices, and an inflation scare with its 
“hedging in stocks” is combined with 
enforced liquidity. Both France and 
Germany show that it can happen here. 
The Big Five banks, Germany’s largest 
banking institutions, increased their 
holdings of stocks from Rm. 53 millions 
at the end of 1939 to Rm. 212 millions 
at the end of 1940. Share prices in- 
creased in Germany by 57 per cent be- 
tween August 1939 and September 1941. 
Unusual stock acquisitions by German 
banks and other corporations were 
finally brought under control by sharp 
warnings from the government and the 
placement of a stock price increase lim- 
itation of 1 per cent per day. 

Vichy, France, was confronted with 
the same problem after she imposed a 
dividend limit of 6 per cent on stock. 
She brought her stock markets under 
control by imposing a tax of 20 per cent 


on speculative profits and limiting daily 
price increases to 3 per cent. Shares of 
industrial corporations in France in the 
middle of 1941 were 2.76 times their 
1939 level. High grade French bonds 
were 1.17 times the high of 1939. 

Another factor contributing to war- 
time increases in stock prices is the re- 
duced volume of new corporate financ- 
ing in the money markets. Governments 
discourage, if not prohibit entirely, nor- 
mal financing in the usual channels, par- 
ticularly if the new financing does not 
result in new capacity contributing di- 
rectly to the war effort. Approximately 
85 per cent of new capital issues in 
Germany since Hitler came into power 
have been government financing. In the 
United States new corporate issues dur- 
ing the 1930’s just about equaled se- 
curity retirements. 


in increased volume 
becomes the rule during periods of hos- 
tility and further reduces the normal in- 
crease in security issues. 

In brief, a number of forces are pres- 
ently setting the stage for a bullish 
stock market. Outstanding among these 
forces are the growth of corporate liquid- 
ity and the necessity or the desire to 
self-finance additional activities. If the 
Administration proves unwilling or un- 
able to control prices properly, a new 
force is added, namely, a frantic hedging 
in stock and real estate through the fear 
of the people in the future value of the 
nation’s money. The keystone of policy 
in preventing a runaway stock market 
lies in an adequate control of all prices. 
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“ree Booklets” 


# AT YOUR SERVICE + 


We'll be glad to see that you get a copy of any or all of these booklets, free of charge or obligation. Each one has been carefully 
selected for its special value to bankers and business executives. Simply mail your request on bank or company letterhead to Dept. 
BB-4, American Bankers Association, 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


WAR ACCOUNTING SERVICE 


A leading business machine manufac- 
turer has just inaugurated a free, practi- 
cal and very valuable series of reports 
designed to give executives guidance in 
meeting the accounting and statistical 
requirements of various governmental 
agencies. The problems and solutions 
presented are not confined to the prod- 
ucts made by this company. Reports 
now available without cost are: War 
Bond Accounting Plan; Scheduling Ship- 
ments Under Priority Regulations; Pre- 
audited Weekly Payroll Plan; and Rec- 
ords and Audits in Plants Engaged 
Partially in Defense Work. 


REDUCING FIRE HAZARD 


This authoritative 20-page booklet 
is required reading for every American. 
It presents dozens of practical sugges- 
tions for reducing fire loss in the home, 
factory and office. Here you will find 
many ways to aid fire prevention, fire 
protection and fire defense. Timely, too 
—as Fire Prevention Week is October 
4-10. 


MICROPHOTOGRAPHY— 
A WARTIME ALLY 

Thousands of banks, engineering firms, 
railroads, corporations, the armed serv- 
ices and other organizations engaged in 
war winning, have found microphotog- 
raphy an indispensable ally in copying 
essential records, drawings, waybills, 
abstracts and other important docu- 
ments. The micro-film records this ma- 
terial instantly, and preserves it in com- 
pact form that can be easily stored out 
of harm’s way. In this 18-page booklet 
on microphotography are many ideas 
that may help you solve some trouble- 
some problem. 


A NEW FILING PRINCIPLE 


This 12-page booklet presents a har- 
ried, red-headed secretary who moans, 
“Why doesn’t somebody invent a filing 
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folder that is easy to use?”’ In reply, the 
booklet soothes, “Take it easy, Red— 
somebody has . . .” and goes on to ex- 
plain about a new filing folder utilizing 
a new basic filing principle that makes 
filing easier, faster and saves time and 
money in the bargain. 


FIGHTIN’ POWER 


This informative, strikingly-illustrated 
16-page booklet tells a dramatic story of 
the contribution to Victory being made 
by tractors, farm machinery and road 
machinery. The size of the job being 
done by these mechanical soldiers of war 
is amazing, and we think you will enjoy 
this insight of their activities. 


WAR GAS EXTINGUISHER 


At your service is this four-page folder 
which describes a new, inexpensive, 
non-injurious extinguisher. This equip- 
ment smothers fire and also acts as a 
decontaminator for the three major war 
gases—chlorine, phosgene and chloro- 
acetophenone. 


BOOKLETS Still At Your Service 


PURE PROTECTION 


This 16-page booklet outlines a new 
low cost life insurance policy to fit the 
wartime pocketbooks and needs of busi- 
ness men who, under normal conditions, 
already have adequate protection. The 
policy is designed to safeguard benefi- 
ciaries from wartime increased taxes and 
higher living costs. Trust officers re- 
viewing estates and loan officers con- 
sidering loans will doubtless find occa- 
sions where this type policy will help 
protect the interests of the bank and its 
customers. 


COMMUNITY PROMOTION 


How much is a new factory worth toa 
community? How may taxes be reduced 
by state-directed promotion? How can 
a state’s research facilities aid small 


businesses? These, and other basic ques- 
tions are answered in a revealing 40- 
page booklet, issued by a state that has 
a real story to tell and tells it with an 
eye towards new income, new profits 
and lower taxes. There are good ideas 
here that may provide a solution to 
some of the wartime problems of your 
customers, or of your community. 


SIMPLIFIED BANKING FORMS 


The Bank Management Commission 
of the American Bankers Association 
recommended in its book “Simplified 
Banking Forms” the use of numerous 
forms designed to reduce operating 
costs and streamline operating methods. 
Here is a six-page catalogue issued by 
a reliable bank supply manufacturer 
which classifies and numbers these forms 
in accordance with the procedure out- 
lined by the Commission. Proper use of 
the forms herein listed will help your 
bank cut down inventory investment, 
waste of unused and unnecessary forms, 
and loss of time and labor. 


NOW IN PREPARATION 
10th Edition 


DIGEST OF IMPORTANT 
CHANGES IN FEDERAL 
TAXES 


AVAILABLE SHORTLY AFTER PASSAGE OF 
1942 REVENUE ACT 
Trust Officers and Publicity Directors of leading 
banks are placing orders NOW for this informative 
tax folder. 
Distributed by mail — over the counter — or with 
statements, it stimulates inquiries and frequently 
develops new business. 
Ten pages, convenient mailing and pocket size. 
Includes Bank imprint and back page descrip- 
tion of Trust and other Department service (in 
quantity, unit cost 2 to 5 cents). 
Write now for 1941 samples and 1942 price list. 
Prepublication discount available up to one week 
after President signs tax bill. Exclusive bank 
representation still available in certain cities. 


TAX PUBLICATIONS CO. 
53 State Street Boston, Mass. 
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Tall buildings are like a 
tall chimney—they have 
suction draft velocities— 
sometimes as high as 60 
m.p.h. at the entrance. 


Don't force those who enter your bank to struggle with 
swing doors on windy days. Wind pressure makes swing 
doors difficult—if not impossible—to operate on windy, 
cold days. 


Revolving doors eliminate “door-tugging.” They are 
“balanced"”—revolve with ease in 30 to 60 mile winds. 
Customers like their convenience—their inviting appear- 
ance. 


CUTS HEATING COSTS UP TO 25% 


Revolving doors cut your heating bill. They are draft- 
proof—hold cold air out; hot air in. Smaller heating 
units can be used with revolving doors, which makes for 
initial savings. 


DELIVERIES AFTER THE WAR 


Include revolving doors in your after-the-war plans. Investigate now, at 
your convenience, why revolving doors are giving satisfaction to present 
users. Convince yourself thoroughly—and be among the first to get 
revolving doors when we again can make deliveries 


Write for Free Data Folder and New Catalog 


Door 


DIVISION of 
INTERNATIONAL 
STEEL COMPANY 


Evansville, Ind. 
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PRESENT DAY BANKING’S PROGRAM OF ACTION 


THE CONVENTION IN BANKING 

SAVINGS DIVISION BIRTHDAY 

MOSTLY ABOUT WAR BONDS 

THE FIRST NEW MEMBER FOR 1942-43 

WARTIMELY ADVERTISING FOR BANKS PICTURES 
WAR INSURANCE ON MONEY AND SECURITIES JAMES E. BAUM 
A COURSE FOR NEW BANKERS 

ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 

PICTURE LOG 

NEWS PAPER 


CONVENTION CALENDAR 


Executive Council Meeting — Membership Report — Bank Studies 
Institute Activities — Personnel Clinic — War Loans Report 
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Promoting home maintenance now... better building 
in the future... for sounder mortgage risks 


Many of the people who willsee this homes of the future with rust-proof 
and other similar advertisements in copper and brass. For them it means 


Time magazine will, as a result, not sounder, more secure living; for 


only keep their homes of today in you, better long-term mortgage 
good repair, but also build their security. we 
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The Convention in BANKING 


A few of the newspaper clippings and letters about the Convention in Print 


act upon the appeal from Washington to forego national gatherings and 

release vital transportation and other facilities for war work. The Na- 
tional Conference on Wartime Finance, scheduled for Detroit, took place in 
the September issue of BANKING. 


[ee American Bankers Association was among the first organizations to 


@ It was something new in the way of conventions. The speaker’s platform 
became the editor’s desk, the gavel, an editorial blue pencil. Talks, panels. 
symposiums, convention-hall gossip—all the fixtures of the traditional 
gathering—were set to the printer’s measure. 

@, It is an old habit, this aftermath reflecting on conventions gone by. What 
did we get out of it? Did we find the answer to our problems? Have we a 
notebook full of ideas? Were we inspired? You have answered these questions 
with an avalanche of mail bearing the signatures of the nation’s leading 
bankers, business men and government officials—and many more from 
country bankers in obscure communities who perhaps had never been able 
to leave their desks for a national convention. 


@ Although there have been regrets that cold type cannot convey, much less 
take the place of, a warm handclasp, a friendly voice, or the sight of a familiar 
face. there’s much to be said in its favor. 


@ The 1942 convention-in-print is of historic importance. Through it we 
have consolidated our program. Every banker, from clerk to president, knows 


his job. 


@ This, indeed, is the net result of gathering the greatest banker audience 
ever assembled through the pages of BANKING, as an original source, and in 
turn through news releases to the banking and daily press. 


October 1942 
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HE Savings Division of the American Bankers Asso- 
[sation is celebrating the 40th anniversary of its 
organization in November 1902 at New Orleans. 

Recognition of the birthday was on the agenda of the 
Association’s Executive Council at its September meet- 
ing in New York. Also by way of celebration the 
Division has published a brochure containing, among 
other features, pictures of its presidents during the four 
decades. 

Myron T. Herrick, president of the Society for Sav- 
ings, Cleveland, and later Ambassador to France, was 
head of the American Bankers Association when the 
Division was formed. To insure a good start for the lusty 
infant, Mr. Herrick accepted the presidency of the Sav- 
ings Bank Section, as it was then called, for its first year. 

Development of the Division and of the savings busi- 
ness is traced in the brochure by W. Espey Albig, deputy 
manager of the Association and Division secretary. 

“The Section,” he writes, “‘was brought into existence 
through a by-law proposed September 11, 1902, by 
James McMahon, president of the Emigrant Industrial 
Savings Bank of New York City, to James R. Branch, 
secretary of the Association. The by-law was reported 
favorably to the convention in November by F. G. 
Bigelow, president of the First National Bank of Mil- 
waukee and chairman of the Executive Council, A.B.A. 
It was adopted unanimously by the Council on motion 
of G. Byron Latimer, secretary of the Irving Savings 
Institution of New York, seconded by L. A. Wal- 
ton, vice-president of the Equitable Trust Company, 
Chicago.” 


The Division’s growth has closely paralleled the expan- 
sion of savings service to the people of the United States. 

“Savings banks never had a monopoly of the savings 
business,” Secretary Albig notes. ‘“‘Other state chartered 
banks from their inception were permitted to accept 
savings deposits. National banks, which were organized 
to serve the particular needs of commerce, were accept- 
ing savings deposits within 30 years of their establish- 
ment in 1863, and by 1896 savings departments were 
being organized. 

“Over the years the increase in savings deposits and 
the number of savings depositors has been marked, as 
indicated by figures compiled annually by the Division: 


Savings Deposits Savings Depositors 
$ 5,678,735,379 14,894,696 
ee 17.578,920,000 30,544,738 
24,281,346,000 44,352,106 
26,149,213,000 46,151,254 


“The worl: of the Savings Division, which at first 
centered on the protection of savings deposits, on sav- 
ings practices, and on uniformity of legislation, has 
changed with the expanding of savings as a national 
force. 

“Several of these activities proved so important in 
banking that separate departments have been organized 
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Savings Division Birthday 


Division Pres- 
ident Stuart 
C. Frazier 


to give undivided attention to the subjects. A Consumer 
Credit Department of the Association, headed by a 
deputy manager; the Department of Research in Mort- 
gage and Real Estate Finance, under a director; the 
Customer Relations Department, under a director, are 
in part the outgrowth of activities initiated by the Sav- 
ings Division. The Advertising Department of the 
Association was the result of both Savings Division and 
Trust Division activities; it now handles more than 
6,000 orders a year for newspaper, direct mail, and 
poster advertising.” 


Dr. PauL CApMAN, Association economist, paying 
tribute to the founders of the Division, its 40 presidents 
and the value of savings in the national economy, says 
in the booklet: 

“In what is probably the only instance of its kind, 
the chief executive of the Association stepped down to 
become president of one of its divisions. Two men now 
active in banking, C. M. Preston of Chattanooga and 
Lucius Teter of Chicago, will remember that in the year 
1902-3, Myron Herrick helped them organize the Sav- 
ings Division and headed the long line of officers, now 
numbering forty, who have subsequently presided over 
this unit of the American Bankers Association. The 
contribution which these forty men have made through 


Then—Now 


WHEN the Savings Division was organized the 
American Bankers Association had been in existence 
27 years. In the A.B.A. membership were more than 
6,000 of the 12,000 banks in the country, representing 
about $8 billion of total bank resources of over $13 
billion. Today the A.B.A. members comprise more 
than 87 per cent of all United States banks, and repre- 
sent more than 96 per cent of the banking resources. 

The Savings Division today has more members 
than were in the Association 40 years ago. 


BANKING 
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Here’s a view of New Orleans taken 
at about the time the Savings Divi- 
sion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation was organized in that city in 
November 1902 


four decades to the advancement of American economic 
and social growth is so considerable and so varied that 
it calls for a review of the entire role of savings in the 
development of the American economy. 

“The ability and willingness of any people to accumu- 
late and employ capital is a certain index of their power 
to progress. No society could consume all that it pro- 
duced, and enjoy economic advancement. 

“Tn times of war, both the savers and the Govern- 
ment can profit by savings institutions. The Govern- 
ment enjoys their capacity to buy large blocks of its 
securities at a minimum of placement and servicing cost. 
The savers, on the other hand, enjoy the advantage of 
conserving institutions which through the years have 
built up large reserves and which have in their port- 
folios sufficient diversity to give a high degree of protec- 
tion. There usually appears the traditional argument 
that since the management of savings institutions is 
going to lend heavily to the Government, the individual 
might as well do it without any intermediary agency. 
Such reasoning fails to take into account the advantages 
mentioned above and also ignores the fact that only a 
relatively small number of people are accustomed to 
buying bonds and that very few think of themselves as 
potential buyers. To their ears, the appeal to buy bonds 
always seems to be directed to the other fellow. On the 


Division Vice- 
president W. 
W. Slocum 
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other hand, literally millions of people are thoroughly 
familiar with the savings account and the life insurance 
premium. 

“These are a few of the fundamental considerations 
which have guided the efforts of the Savings Division of 
the American Bankers Association throughout four 
decades. 

“The service which these conservers have rendered 
to the nation and to the people stands as a living part 
of the history of America’s progress. Its beneficiaries 
are legion, for in very truth it has provided the only 
social security that has either reality or meaning.” 


r 

Due birthday brochure also includes a symposium of 
bankers’ opinions as to the value of savings in the bank- 
ing structure. 

“Savings deposits,” it says, “have a tendency to 
stimulate thrift on the part of many persons who main- 
tain no other banking connection; secure the good will 
of the bank’s customers; and enable the bank to per- 
form its essential economic functions of accumulating 
and investing the savings of the people for use in further- 
ing enterprise. 

“They bring their own prosperity to the bank; they 
can be measured as to fluctuations more certainly than 
demand deposits and they prove stable in periods of 
emergency. 

“In addition, they make connection with large num- 
bers of people, many of whom advance in prosperity and 
in business affairs, bringing to the bank business de- 
posits, trusts and safe deposit business.”’ 


Tae anniversary booklet was prepared by a committee 
consisting of Roy R. Marquardt, vice-president, First 
National Bank, Chicago, chairman; Charles H. Deppe, 
vice-president, Fifth Third Union Trust Company, 
Cincinnati; Raymond R. Frazier, Seattle, Washington; 
Lucius Teter, Chicago. 

The officers of the Division are: President, Stuart C. 
Frazier, executive vice-president, Washington Mutual 
Savings Bank, Seattle; Vice-president, W. W. Slocum, 
president, The United Savings Bank, Detroit; Secretary, 
W. Espey Albig, and Assistant Secretary, J. Raymond 
Dunkerley, both of the Association staff in New York. 
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LOCAL BOYS DOING THEIR SHARE 
ARE YOU DOING YOURS 


FULL SPEED 
AHEAD 


FOR VICTORY 


WAR BONDS 


AND 


STAMPS 


rinst Navionat BANK 
in ST. LOUIS 


An exhibit of 
military equip- 
ment, designed 
to show where 
War Bond dol- 
lars go, stimu- 
lates enrol- 
ments in the Vic- 
tory Club of the 
Land Title Bank 
and Trust 
Company, Phil- 
adelphia 


The Suffern Na- 
tional Bank and 
Trust Co., Suf- 
fern, New York, 
plays up the 
home-town an- 
gle to encourage 
War Bond sales 
by posting pic- 
tures of local 
service men on 
lobby displays 


The American 
National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany, Chicago, 
uses this display 
to solicit public 
support for the 
Chicago Service 
Men’s_ Recrea- 
tional Centers. 
Food, equip- 
ment and volun- 
teer help are the 
goals 


Dramatic war 
pictures are reg- 
ularly featured 
in the War Bond 
displays spon- 
sored by the 
First National 
Bank of St. 
Louis. Pictures 
of this type are 
available by the 
score from nu- 
merous sources 


Mostly About 


Contact 


Don’t FORGET the boys in training or at the front 
Keep them on the mailing list, if you publish a house 
organ. Better still, follow the suggestion adapted by the 
CHEMICAL BANK & Trust Company of New York. A 
committee of employees has been appointed to prepare 
a special circular letter packed with bank news for their 
fellow-workers called to the colors. The letters run to 
several pages of typewritten copy and frequently carr) 
photo-lithographed snapshots. Personnel news is the 
main feature. Stories about the new girl pages, excerpts 
from letters received from members in the services, 
departmental news, promotions and other tid-bits make 
for lively, interesting reading. 


Customers Cooperate 

SERVICE IS the keynote of wartime banking. But the 
problem of personnel is one which the customer can 
understand and appreciate. Rather than ignore the 
handicap of inexperienced employees and attempt to 
carry on “‘banking as usual,” it seems to be the better 
part of valor to seek customer cooperation. The First 
NATIONAL Bank of Lake Forest, Illinois, meets this 
situation by distributing a folder to customers suggest- 
ing: bank early in the day; avoid the lunch hour when 
possible; avoid the first and last day of the month, and 
the day after a holiday; and bank by mail when con- 
venient. 

The folder explains that the four stars in its service 
flag are key employees, whose loss is a temporary handi- 
cap to normal service, but a great gain to the armed 
forces. 


Payroll Savings 
BANKs MAY have noted an increase in payroll savings 
plans recently as a result of the War Savings Staff’s 
recent efforts. The Staff proclaimed September as “ Pay- 
roll Savings Month” and special campaigns were con- 
ducted throughout the country to enlist the subscrip- 
tions of industrial workers. 
War Bond drives were organized in several industries 
under joint labor-management auspices. 


Demonstration 

ANOTHER EFFECTIVE substitute for speech-making on 
War Bonds is a sales demonstration. One bank did this: 
A teacher in the local junior high school invited two bank 
representatives to witness a student pageant and lecture 
the class on the value of war savings. After the students 
had put on their costumed skit illustrating how the 
Revolutionary War was financed, the bankers explained 
that their purpose was to demonstrate how Uncle Sam 
will finance the present war. After showing specimens of 
the various denominations of bonds, the spokesman 
asked who was prepared to make the first class invest- 
ment. By prearrangement the teacher and several 
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War Bonds 


students made their purchases on the spot to the total 
of $1,000 in bonds and $200 in stamps. The class had an 
opportunity of witnessing the transactions and was 
impressed. 


House Organ 


[AKING A CUE from the popular song hit—** We Did 
It Before—You Can Do It Again”—the INpuUSTRIAL 
NATIONAL Bank of Detroit runs a feature under that 
title in the employee house organ, Between Ourselves. 
Front cover page illustrates photographs of the officers 
and directors who served the Government and the 
armed forces in the first world war. The service records 
of each of the 19 men are also given in text. 


Showmen at War 

THe HOLLyYwoop stars touring the country in behalf 
of War Bonds have won the support of 80 million movie- 
goers to the tune of countless pledges. Fans have paid a 
$1,000,000 in War Bonds to lunch with Hedy Lamarr, 
and $100 for autographs or a handshake with some 
scenario villain or hero. Banks have been in on this pub- 
licity and have topped quotas when entertaining a star. 

These rallies have been staged in more than 300 cities 
and towns in every state. All tours have been carefully 
mapped out by the War Activities Committees of the 
motion picture industry, the Motion Pictures and Spe- 
cial Events Section, and state administrators of the War 
Savings Staff. 

Commercialism has no part in this “Stars Over 
America’ campaign. The stars do not appear in theaters 
or at any meetings where admission is charged, nor visit 
stores or commercial establishments (banks excepted). 
Mass meetings and war plants are first on the intinerary. 


Payroll Envelopes 


DISTRIBUTION OF payroll envelopes by banks to local 
industrial and business firms has been a common me- 
dium of advertising for years. Lest we forget: this is one 
medium to play up the story of War Bonds and payroll 
deduction plans. 


Bank Night 


OF ALL THE sagas of World War II flashed on the 
silver screen, none has aroused such a “ fightin’ mad” 
mood as the five star picture “Mrs. Miniver.”’ And, as 
stories have it, none has been so directly responsible for 
War Bond sales. Showings around the country have 
developed a new kind of “bank night.”’ There have been 
instances where local bankers have addressed the thea- 
tre audiences on War Bonds, and sales made in the 
lobbies, during intermission, even an aisle to aisle can- 
vass of the audience. Wherever banks have tied in with 
local engagements of the film, War Bond sales have 
soared. 
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The Fort Wayne 
National Bank, 
Indiana, stops 
attention with 
“assembly-kit” 
toy models. 
Identifying flags 
mention costs of 
fighting units in 
terms of War 


Bonds 


This North 
American Avia- 
tion Inc. display 
in the window of 
the First Na- 
tional Bank, 
Bryan, Texas, 
typifies the sales 
teamwork of 
banks and war 
industries in be- 
half of War 
Bonds 


Mrs. E. M. Til- 
den, UWMC, 
American Red 
Cross, helps pro- 
mote War Bond 
pledges from lo- 
cal war workers 
for the First Na- 
tional Bank, 
Richmond, Cali- 
fornia. Net of 
campaign to 
date $150,000 


“Mrs. Miniver” 

five star war 
film—inspires a 
new kind of 
“bank nite”—a 
War Bond 
pledge session. 
Displays by the 
National Bank 
and Trust Com- 
pany, Norwich, 
New York, plug 
the local 

showing 


WAR BOND OR STAMP WILL 
HELP BUILD ONE OF THESE 
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It rings 
when the 
bank sells a 
War Bond 


Ringing True 

A Victory BELL, hung on the side of the First Na- 
TIONAL BANK building at Pikeville, Kentucky, spreads 
the glad news every time a War Bond is sold. This 
unique bit of publicity keeps the whole town conscious 
of its responsibility in the local war effort. The bell is 
rung by the bank employees in honor of by-mail sales, 
but individuals are invited to pull the cord when the 
sale is made direct. It is the bank’s hope—and one that 
is being fulfilled with more and more regularity—to have 
every member of the community record his bit to the 
tune of the Victory bell. 


On the Beam 

THE First NATIONAL BANK of Louisville does a sell- 
ing job for Uncle Sam with its new radio show, “War 
Bond Brigade,” over station WAVE every weekday 
evening. The program is introduced with a fanfare of 
military tunes, followed by a dramatic narrative high- 
lighting some point in the day’s news, which is invariably 
worked around to “Buy More Bonds.’ The musical 
transcriptions feature popular marches by big-name 
bands. The bank’s commercial plugs are confined to 
describing War Bonds, and where they may be had. 


Original oil paintings in the display windows of the Security 
Trust Company, Indianapolis, stop attention of art lovers, 


sell them War Bonds 


7 bones 
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Wartime Statements 

CONVENTIONAL STATEMENT designs, if the previously 
indicated trends hold true, will be dropped by many 
institutions in favor of something more expressive oi 
wartime banking. Color will be more of a factor. But 
more important will be the arrangement of copy and the 
story told in facts and figures—what and how the bank 
is contributing to the war effort. How much of the 
bank’s investments are in U. S. bonds? What per cent 
of loans are made on war contracts? The sales record of 
War Bonds and Stamps? Services being rendered to 
nearby military camps? Other specific services aimed at 
the general war effort? Answers to these few random 
questions will provide copy that will impress the public 
with the job you are doing. 


Old Glory 


Many AMERICANS don’t know the etiquette of the 
national emblem—how to display and respect the flag. 
There’s a fairly involved set of rules and regulations: 
proper display, salutes, significances, etc., which a 
citizen in these busy times may, in ignorance, overlook. 

The Syracuse (New York) Trust Company is one 
of a number of banks distributing circulars published by 
the United States Flag Association, Washington, D. C. 
With illustrations and instructions, it answers all ques- 
tions. 


Know Your Service Men 

PUBLIC INTEREST in the uniforms and insignia of our 
fighting men is bound to grow as more and more chev- 
roned sleeves, and gold and silver badges appear on the 
streets. One way to help satisfy this natural curiosity is 
suggested by a blotter card just issued by the HIBERNIA 
NATIONAL Bank of New Orleans. The coated surface of 
this blotter catalogs both Army and Navy uniforms, 
illustrates the insignias of rank and service. It also car- 
ries an appropriate appeal to buy more War Bonds. 


Emblem 

THe TREASURY DEPARTMENT has given added signifi- 
cance to the coveted Minute Man emblem. Previously, 
it was symbolic of 90 per cent participation by a firm’s 
employees in the voluntary payroll deduction method 
of War Savings. The new awards are being made only 
to firms which have achieved an aggregate 10 per cent 
subscription of salaries in the gross payroll, as well as 
having a 90 per cent enrolment of employees. The new 
ruling gives those banks which already fly the flag of 
achievement something more to shoot for—the addi- 
tional certificate of honor granted by the Treasury 
Department. 

That’s another angle your publicity department can 
work on. 


Blotters 


VICTORY BLOTTERS is a good name for the jumbo 
sheets being distributed by the Troy (New York) Sav- 
INGS BANK. No skimpy ink absorbers, these desk blot- 
ters are a full 12 x 7!2 inches in size, patriotic blue in 


color, and boldly printed with the Minute Man insignia 
and an appeal to buy more War Bonds. 
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Bondometer 


ANOTHER WAY to keep community interest alive to 
our War Bond sales efforts is suggested by the barome- 
er hung on the side of the First NATIONAL BANK build- 
ig at Halfway, Oregon. Monthly sales are painted on 
he barometer. In this small, but wide awake com- 
munity $100 to $5,000 is a good monthly quota, and 
these are the figures painted on the sign. Says W. W. 
Evans, vice-president: “If our War Bond sales in any 
one month exceeds $5,000 the barometer will up and 
explode. We’re encouraging our people to try it.” 


Certificate 

To sIGNiFy that a new savings account is pledged to 
War Bonds, the EAst NEw York SAVINGS BANK, 
Brooklyn, pastes a colorful sticker on the passbook 
cover and inserts a ‘Certificate of Patriotic Endeavor” 
on the fly leaf page. The dated certificate, bearing a 
facsimile signature of Edward A. Richards, president, 
states that pursuant to the request of the President of 
the United States of America the holder has undertaken 
to save regularly out of earnings to buy War Bonds to 
help America win the war. This is one way to dress up 
the regular passbooks for Victory Club accounts. 


The First National Bank, Crawfordsville, Indiana, collected 
1,500 pounds of rubber in its lobby during a two-day scrap 
drive. It advertised for everything in rubber except checks 


On the March 

THE PATERSON (New Jersey) SAVINGS INSTITUTION 
marshals its wartime services and presents them in a 
“package” for the depositor. Current ads ask: Which 
of these five free aids do you need today? The list in- 
cludes a Victory club, War Bonds and Stamps, P.S.I. 
Tax Savings club, payroll savings plans, and double- 
duty dollars, a term applied to regular savings deposits 
which the bank pledges to invest in U. S. bonds. 


Technique 
AD TREATMENTS are many and varied. The current 
crop is no exception. One piece that particularly catches 
our eye is a recent ad by the PEOPLES NATIONAL BANK 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania. The illustrative treatment 
borrows the formula of Texaco and other national users 
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The First 
National 
Bank of Elk- 
hart, Indiana, 
makes a 20- 
foot blowup 
display of 
the A.B.A. 
Advertising 
Department's 
Uncle Sam 
cutout 


of the Ripley-like montaged cartoons. Pictures in this 
ad show an Army blimp, parachutist, hospital beds, 
cartridge clip, pontoon bridge and other war items. 
Copy simply adds a price tag in terms of War Bonds. 
Plenty of punch for quick reading. 


Pledge 

Tue Hottywoop (Californ‘a) Stare BANK checked 
its employees, found everyon: anxious to participate 100 
per cent in the Treasury’s payroll deduction plan. But, 
it also found that a 10 yer cent salary subscription 
would be a hardship for 1!.e lower bracket salaries. Solu- 
tion: the bank decide:) to share the pledges. For those 
earning $200 montl:!y and over the bank pays 10 per 
cent; between $15!) and $200, the bank pays 25 per 
cent; below $15, the bank contributes 50 per cent. Now 
the whole staf’ wears the 10 per cent button. 

This sort o! plan is, of course, in the nature of a cost- 
of-living increase or salary bonus, a practice widely 
adopted by banks in recent months. 

The Hollywood arrangement, in a way, reverses the 
procedure. The increased salary is earmarked for War 
Bonds while the regular salary is released for normal 
uses. It’s an example of induced saving . . . something 
we re all probably facing in one form or other. 


Dedication of the Service Men’s roster in the Continental 

Illinois National Bank and Trust Company, Chicago, was 

attended by uniformed members of the bank’s American 
Legion posts and by Red Cross representatives 
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vicTORy By 


Colorful United Nation flag display in the lobby of the Indus- 
trial State Bank of Kalamazoo, Michigan. Identification mark- 
ers appear above the teller’s wickets 


Get in the Serap 


Wuar ABOUT those forgotten metal relics in the sub- 
cellar? Those ornamental rails and grills, name plates 
and bank signatures which have long since lost identity 
through mergers. No earthly use to you, make it scrap 
for the Jap. 

Just a little illustration of what we mean: The employ- 
ees of the Salem branch, UNITED STATES NATIONAL BANK 
OF PORTLAND, OREGON, recently organized their own 
scrap drive. Housecleaning started in the upstairs storage 
rooms, ended in the cellar. They cleaned out a ton and a 
half of bronze and brass fixtures. Part of this material 
belonged to the Ladd & Bush Bank, which opened for 
business in 1869. 

Says the bank, ** While it is probably not appropriate 
to term these handmade fixtures scrap, we'd rather see it 
in the breech of a cannon.”’ 


Bond booth at the Citizens and Southern National Bank, 
Atlanta, Georgia, manned by young women in Army and Navy 
garb. Sales average 114 transactions daily 


For the Asking 


Don’r LET a little thing like the lack of promotion 
materials hold down your War Bond sales. The A.B.A. 
Advertising Department issues a timely selection of 
material for all media in its monthly service. And the 
War Savings Staff, Treasury Department, Washington, 
D. C., offers all you need, for the asking. A partial list: 

Official sales agency decalcomania (for opaque sur- 
faces); official sales agency “Insite” (for transparent 
surfaces); agency plaque; ‘“‘ You Can Help Sell” booklet 
for staff members; “For Victory” leaflets; ‘Questions 
and Answers” leaflet (Series E); (Series F and G); 
painted bulletin blueprint instructions. 

Check your material now. Get set for a real promotion 
drive for the October sales quota. 


WAR SAVINGS BONDS 


WACHOVIA OFFICES 


DOLLARS 
uriP 


The Wachovia Bank and Trust Company, Winston-Salem, 


North Carolina, keeps bond buyers posted on booth sales. 
Bondometer hits nine millions, shoots for sixteen 


Dear Mom 


THE AMERICAN RED Cross unit of Rock Hill, South 
Carolina, recently opened a project for the making of 
surgical dressings. Volunteer workers were slow to offer 
help. 

C. L. Cobb, president, PEopLES NATIONAL BANK 
oF Rock HI1t, heard the story and inserted an ad in 
local newspapers, titled “Dear Mom’’—a soldier’s 
viewpoint of the vital need for adequate surgical dress- 
ings. 

Two days later the daily column carried a list of 190 
volunteers who read the ad and acted. The published 
list encouraged another 160 women to join up. Now the 
project is more than meeting its quota. 

An incident like that, buried in the day’s news, is the 
sort of cooperation country banking contributes to the 
war effort. 
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The First New Member for 1942-43 


N September 1 the new Pentagon office of the First 
Q and Merchants National Bank of Richmond, 
Virginia, in the War Department building in 
Arlington County, Virginia, joined the American Bank- 
ers Association, becoming the first member for the 
1942-43 fiscal year. 

The year’s first member is a very unusual bank. It 
opened on August 20 to serve as depository and financial 
agent of the United States Government and thus Vir- 
ginia’s largest bank started serving the world’s largest 
office building. 

Always on the alert for new members, Lt. Col. Dun- 
lap C. Clark, who resigned in May as chairman of the 
A.B.A. Membership Committee to enter service and is 
stationed in the Pentagon Building, interviewed R. W. 
Nuckols, assistant cashier, who is in charge of the new 
office, on its opening day and received a draft for the 
membership. 

H. Hiter Harris, president, First and Merchants 
National Bank of Richmond, expressed gratification 
that his bank is 100 per cent enrolled in the A.B.A. 


Asout five miles from Washington and the same dis- 
tance from Alexandria, Virginia, the nearest banking 
points, the location of the Pentagon Building presented 
a real problem in the cashing of some $5,000,000 of gov- 
ernment checks every pay day. Following negotiations 
with the War and Treasury departments, President 
Harris agreed to provide banking facilities through the 
establishment of an office, one of the first of its kind to 
be set up for the convenience of government workers. 

Already occupied by some 16,000 persons, the Penta- 
gon’s five million-odd feet of floor space will house up- 
ward of 40,000 upon its completion by the year-end. 
Unique in construction, it consists of five connected, 
five-sided concentric buildings, five stories tall, built 
around a court, with each side of the outer pentagon 
about one thousand feet in length. Thus its over-all 
circumference is just under a mile. Air conditioned 
throughout, it is most modern in construction, and set 
apart from other buildings in its own network of roads 
to facilitate the daily arrival and departure of personnel 
comparable to a fair sized city. 

The Pentagon office cashes without charge govern- 
ment and commercial checks of War Department offi- 
cers and employees stationed in the Pentagon Building. 
In addition, it sells domestic and foreign bank drafts 
and travelers checks, and makes transfers of funds by 
wire. 

For the convenience of the War Department workers, 
deposit facilities also have been arranged. A gratifying 
number of bank accounts already have been opened. 

George W. Heiser, vice-president, Manufacturers 
Trust Company, New York, succeeded Lt. Col. Clark as 
chairman of the A.B.A. Membership Committee. Asso- 
ciation membership is now the highest in history — 87 
per cent of all banks of the country. 
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RICHMOND: VIRGISS 
Assistant Cashier Nuckols, seated, with members of his staff, 
who are, left to right, J. A. Amrhein, Jr., A. N. Jones, H. S. 
Wade, Mrs. Frances F. Neary, George T. Mattern, Jr., W. R. 
Henley, H. D. Nachman, and D. C. Tabb, several of whom, 
including Mr. Nuckols, are from the bank’s main office 


View of tellers’ windows in main lobby 


Lt. Col. Clark receiving the Pentagon Branch’s A.B.A. mem- 

bership from Assistant Cashier Nuckols. A.B.A. General 

Counsel D. J. Needham is at right. Lt. Col. Clark is on leave as 

chairman of the board of The American National Bank of 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK | 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
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Wartimely Advertising 


WE'RE READY with IT! 


@ When your war plans, OF fall business 
plans, of ony other sound and constructive 
plans you ore working on, develop to the 
point where money is needed, come see us. 
Better still, see US now so the credit can be 
ready and waiting when you want it. 
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TO SERVE YOUR COUNTRY BEST 


_..Stay Healthy 


A healthy nation is a strong nation. You 


SAFE can do your share for Victory more efh- 
DEP. ciently if you're feeling fit. Don't neglect 
: OSsSIT our health for lack of money. We are glad PERSONAL 


Loans for doctors’ and 


ny other LOANS 


NFLATION is great destroyer of savings, 
wrecker of values, 
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for Banks x 


Advertising Department of the American Bankers Association 


Heed help, Dad? 


You probably do if it’s your income taxes 
you are worrying about. Herc is a helpful 
suggestion: Make regular deposits in an 


account here to meet your tax payments. 


INCOME TAXES 


- MATERIAL 


BANK BY MAIL. Use stamps 
gasoline and tires. Save effort ; 
posits receive prompt attention. 


and time. 


Mail de 


BANK 8YMAIL 8LOTTER. 


| UNITRD STATES 


YOuR 
VALUABLES 
IN WARTIME 


SAPE DEPOSIT BOOKLET 
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FULL SPEED AHEAD 


We have funds that are “straining 
at the leash” to get into this scrap. 
If you need a loan for a purpose 
that will help win the war. see us. 


WARK PRODUCTION LOANS 


RSONAL LOAN FOLDER, 


OUR WARTIM 
POLICy 


NAME oF YOuR 
AND ADpREss 


WAR BONDS 


This envelope is for your 
the 
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Mr. Baum, deputy manager of the American Bankers 
Association, is secretary of the Insurance and Protective 
Committee. 


appointed in 1881, marking the present war as the 
third and probably the greatest emergency during 
which this Committee, now called the Insurance and 
Protective Committee, has been advancing and safe- 
guarding for banks the highest quality of protection. In 
addition to speeding the arrest and conviction of bank 
criminals, including gangster gunmen, the program of 
the Committee has been geared to a war footing. 
Experience is still a great teacher, and like the United 
States Office of Civilian Defense, the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation and authorities from some of our larger 
cities, the Committee’s study of air raid protection was 
based upon the experience of banks in England, in- 
cluding the London offices of several American banks. 
The results are detailed in the January and April 1942 
issues of the Protective Bulletin. 


Ts Association’s first Protective Committee was 


Ix the Association’s fiscal year 1931-32, banking in 
this country suffered from 631 burglary and holdup 
robberies in contrast with only 49 of such crimes of 
violence perpetrated against banks in the past fiscal 
year. In the two years mentioned, these crimes resulted 
in losses of $3,562,371 and $216,996, respectively. These 
figures present the record high and another new low in 
bank robbery, and they are noteworthy because this 
year marks the close of a decade in which the trend in 
such crimes has been consistently downward. 

In the absence of any insurance protection against 
war risks on money and securities, beginning last Feb- 
ruary the secretary’s office has been in close touch with 
the War Damage Corporation in Washington not alone 
to make its coverage on tangible real and tangible 
personal property suitable for banks, but also to secure 
proper protection on money and securities. 

After several conferences, the Government agreed to 
grant this protection, some details of which lack ap- 
proval as this is being written. Two types of contracts 
will be necessary, one insuring money and securities 
shipped by registered mail or express against loss or 
damage resulting from enemy attack, including any 
action taken by the military, naval or air forces of the 
United States in resisting enemy attack. This registered 
mail or express insurance will be in the form of an 
application for attachment to the War Damage Corpo- 
ration’s regular WDC Form No. 1 policy and will be 
available from representatives of fire and inland marine 
insurance companies who are designated as “fiduciary 
agents” of the War Damage Corporation. 

Protection against similar war hazards to cover 
money and securities upon premises or in transit by 
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War Risks on Money and Securities 


JAMES E. BAUM 


messengers or armored cars will be granted under a 
separate form of contract issued by the War Damage 
Corporation which, however, will be sold and serviced 
by the casualty and surety companies who will also 
act as fiduciary agents for the Government. 


Tae WDC insurance on registered mail or express ship- 
ments of money and securities will be segregated as 
Class A and Class B coverage, the former covering 
shipments made by, to or for the account of the appli- 
cant bank, and the latter giving war damage insurance 
on shipments made by the applicant bank for the ac- 
count of customers and others. 

Unlike registered mail or express insurance against 
peacetime risks, it is impracticable to issue war damage 
insurance on a reporting or declaration basis. Since this 
protection of the Government is intended to be made 
available to all types of applicants other than banks, 
investment and stock exchange houses, an annual 
premium payable in advance will be required, as in the 
case of all other policies issued by the WDC. 


Presms will be calculated according to the appli- 
cants’ best judgment as to the values of shipments 
anticipated for the ensuing policy year and premium 
adjustment will be made at the end of the policy period 
on the basis of actual value of shipments. It is expected 
that the rate for “securities” coverage under this 
policy will be one cent per $1,000 of declared values and 
three cents per $1,000 on shipments of money. 

The War Damage Corporation’s policy granting 
premises and messenger protection will be segregated 
into four insuring clauses to cover money and securi- 
ties, substantially as follows: 

A. While within Preferred vault(s), as defined, on the 
premises designated in the policy schedule. 

B. While within any safe(s) or vault(s), including any 
Preferred vault(s) on the designated premises. 

C. While within such premises, including any safe(s), 
vault(s) or Preferred vault(s) therein. 

D. While in transit or otherwise outside of any premises 
as defined, whether or not designated in the schedule, 
for any business purpose; excluding loss in the mail 
or in the custody of a carrier for hire. 

The amounts of coverage under clauses B and C'will 
be cumulative: for example, in the event of an air raid 
alarm or the closing of the premises at the end of a day, 
the money and securities are moved into a safe or vault 
of less than preferred quality; and coverage under 
clauses A, B and C will be cumulative if the money 
and securities are moved into a vault of preferred 
quality. 

A vault which meets the specifications of the under- 
writers’ No. 6 vault classification, or better, will qual- 
ifv as a “Preferred”’ vault. 
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A Course for 


well-chosen title of the American Institute of 

Banking’s new textbook which is being intro- 
duced by Institute chapters and study groups through- 
out the country this Fall. 

This text, written in simple language by men who are 
experts in their fields and who are familiar with the 
needs of those who will use the book, contains practical 
information about banks and banking and is especially 
designed to help the thousands of young men and women 
now entering banking to get their bearings in the bank- 
ing world in the shortest possible time. 

Effectively illustrated with photographs, forms, 
charts, and sketches, the text takes the student through 
eight chapters chock-full of informative material needed 
by a bank employee before he can grasp the true import 
of his work—-whether he be office boy or president. It 
concludes with a glossary of banking terms and a selec- 
tion of suggested reading references. 

Here are a few excerpts taken from the various chap- 
ters: 


ee \ Introduction to the Study of Banking”’ is the 


Starting Your Banking Career 

“Banking calls for many of the common qualities of 
character in high degree, and it calls for many special 
qualifications not needed in other lines of endeavor. 
. . . In perhaps no other business or profession is it so 
essential that an employee improve his knowledge and 
training while on the job. . . .” 


What Our Banks Do 


“The influence of banking permeates both the per- 
sonal lives and the business transactions of human be- 
ings, but it is not easy to define. It runs through the 
whole economic structure as does the nervous system in 
the human body. You might compare it to the electric 
wiring in a modern plant which carries current to tiny 
light bulbs, driving power to massive machinery, and 
heat to furnaces that melt the toughest steel. It reaches 
everywhere, with a definite function.” 


How We Americans lL se Checks 


“Today more than 90 per cent of the business trans- 
actions of the country are paid by check instead of by 
cash. It is important, therefore, that the young men and 
women entering the banking business become familiar 
with the characteristics and uses of this instrument 
which plays such a large part in their daily work.” 


How Our Banks Lend and Invest Money 


“Since much of the money which a bank lends and 
invests consists of the funds of its depositors, it is under 
a heavy moral and legal responsibility. Safety of the 
money must always be a primary factor. For this reason 
many of the loan and investment powers, policies, and 
procedures of banks are subject to strict laws and con- 
trols imposed upon them by the government authorities 
by whom they are chartered. . . .” 
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New Bankers 


The text is simply written and is effectively illustrated 


You and Your Bank 


“As an indication of what is expected of bank staff 
members, this discussion presents a number of personal 
points arranged in the form of a personnel rating plan. 
It is not a supertechnical, ultrascientific rating system; 
it is just a simple yardstick that can be folded up and 
carried around in the pocket... . ” 


Our Banks and the Public 


“This chapter has pointed out the close relationship 
between the banks and the public and the degree of their 
interdependence. It has presented a description of the 
various ways in which banks are telling the story of their 
helpful services and operations to the people of their 
communities. And it has indicated that you as an indi- 
vidual can become a powerful force in the bank, regard- 
less of your job or the length of your employment, by 
giving strength and encouragement to this important 
public relations program. . . .” 


Our Banking System 


“In a study of the development of the American 
banking system, it is essential at the outset to define 
with some precision the type of institution which makes 
up that system. In each issue of the Federal Reserve 
Bulletin there is presented a table entitled All Banks in 
the United States. . . . These 14,825 banks plus those 
institutions through which they function . . . com- 
prise what may be called the American banking system.” 


How Our Banks Are Regulated 
And Supervised 


“There are two systems of banks in the United States, 
one operating under state laws and the other under fed- 
eral laws. 

“Since there are two systems of banks, it follows that 
there should be two systems of supervision. ” 

The Institute has 18 other textbooks in use in its 
standard educational courses. 
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War Advertising 


THE WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIATION recently is- 
sued a public relations bulletin suggesting an intensified 
bank advertising campaign for War Bonds, war pro- 
duction loans and services for war workers. Following its 
regular policy a new series of suggested layout and copy, 
available on order in ready-to-use mats was appended to 
this recommendation. The committee urged both indi- 
vidual and cooperative campaigns based on the ma- 
terial as a means of developing a unified statewide 
campaign. 


Information 


THE PUBLIC relations committee of the MICHIGAN 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION passes along an idea that has 
worked successfully in a number of mid-west banks. It 
recommends an “information desk on civilian defense”’ 
in the main bank lobby. In addition to explaining the 
purchase of War Bonds, the person in charge should be 
posted on all other matters pertaining to defense work. 
It suggests that perhaps a member of the local OCD 
could be deputized for the job. 


Earnings 


THE EARNINGS situation is being tackled in a series 
of enlightening bulletins by the bank management com- 
mittee of the SourH Dakota BANKERS ASSOCIATION. 
Latest release highlights an analysis of gross earnings 
based on a statewide study conducted by the committee 
recently. For comparison with the consolidated figures 
the committee recommends three tests to be applied to 
individual bank figures. These are designed to point up 
losses and leaks in the current picture. Objective of the 
program is the establishment of adequate service charges, 
effective stop-loss policies, new sources of income, cur- 
tailment of cumbersome mechanical processes and the 
training of good managers. 


Campaign 


SINCE FEBRUARY, the SAVINGS BANKS ASSOCIATION 
OF THE STATE OF NEW York has been conducting an 
intensive thrift campaign. Recognizing that savings 
banks had entered a period of declining deposits, it was 
obvious that a better understanding of the value of 
regular savings and the fundamental characteristics of 
savings banking should be promoted. 

The primary objectives are to maintain leadership in 
the savings field, and to secure voluntary deposits in 
sufficient volume to help offset inflation and finance the 
war. The campaign has five facets: newspaper and radio 
advertising, motion pictures, individual bank promo- 
tions, editorial support and publicity. The stoppage of 
excess withdrawals and the favorable public comment 
are indications that the campaign is going over. 
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ORGANIZATIONS AFIELD 


W ar Conference 


A DAY AND a half “war finance conference” in New 
York City on October 19 and 20 will substitute for the 
annual five-day convention of the INVESTMENT BANK- 
ERS ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. Treasury Officials are 
scheduled to participate together with representatives 
of the 12 Federal Reserve District Victory Fund com- 
mittees through which the securities dealers are working 
to promote War Bonds. Forums will deal with war 
financing generally and means of combatting inflation. 


Uniformity 


METHODS OF computing interest on thrift accounts 
have been analyzed for the membership by the New 
York STATE BANKERS AssociATION. Out of 327 cases 
providing fairly precise information no less than 80 
different methods are used; nine among banks paying 
interest monthly, 35 among banks paying quarterly and 
36 among those paying semi-annually. This same con- 
dition is said to exist in a greater or less degree over the 
country. It serves to illustrate the important function 
of bank management committees and the spade work 
that is being done currently for uniformity. 


Public Relations 


THE COMMITTEE on education and public relations, 
MissouRI BANKERS ASSOCIATION, urges a_ general 
checkup on press relations. To keep the public well 
informed on the status of credit and other regulations 
affecting credit and other banking services, to meet 
competition, to cultivate new business, and to present 
the story of participation in the war effort is, in the 
committee’s opinion, the major function of advertising. 
It urges that schedules be drawn consistent with the 
resources of the bank and the size of the community. 
Asa second phase, the committee recommends a stepped- 
up program of publicity, particularly to put across the 
story of bank service on War Bonds without compen- 
sation. 


Classes for Women 


CuicaGo CHAPTER, American Institute of Banking, 
recently analyzed the employment situation. Of the 
12,000 bank employees necessary to operate Chicago 
banks in the past, one-third were women. Now more 
than half are women. The shift in personnel due to the 
draft and enlistments tends to accelerate the need of 
trained women to take over key positions. To meet this 
condition the chapter has organized a series of educa- 
tional classes in commercial law, economics and account- 
ing especially for the ladies. 

Other A.I.B. chapters over the country have insti- 
tuted short-term courses for the benefit of students liv- 
ing in outlying areas where transportation is a problem. 
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Code of Principles 


CITING THE fact that banks are not only making 
commercial loans but also personal loans, the consumer 
credit committee of the WISCONSIN BANKERS ASSOCIA- 
rion has issued a code of principles for the guidance of 
member banks making loans for personal and family 
uses. Two major points included in the code are: 

1. Banks have a special obligation to observe both 
the letter and the spirit of government credit restric- 
tions designed to prevent runaway inflation. Accord- 
ingly, as a patriotic service, needless borrowing should 
be discouraged; but at the same time, banks should 
continuously seek ways of making sound loans for 
necessary purposes. 

2. Discount rates and other charges on instalment 
credit should be fair, reasonable and clearly stated; and 
when a loan is repaid ahead of schedule, unearned 
charges shall be rebated to the borrower on a prorata 
basis. 

The W.B.A. offers its membership a timely newspaper 
advertising mat service incorporating these objectives. 


4-H News 


SEVERAL GROUPS of the NEBRASKA BANKERS Asso- 
CIATION have made a welcomed gesture to 4-H Club 
leaders in their vicinities. The banks, through their 
clearinghouse organizations, have pooled funds for bulk 
subscriptions to the official 4-H Club News for all Club 
leaders. Needless to say, the leaders are appreciative 
and, by way of reciprocation, they make an effort to win 
continued bank approval of their work with young farm 
children. 


Apology 


THAT NIGHTMARE of the copywriter, the typographical 
error, cropped out in our little biographical sketch of 
Lauder W. Hodges, executive manager, CALIFORNIA 
BANKERS ASSOCIATION, in the August issue. The item 
stated that the association was organized in 1936. 
Actually, this was the date of reorganization. The C.B.A. 
is, in truth, one of our oldest state associations, dating 
back to March 11, 1891. 


Meet the State Secretaries 


Ohio’s 
David M. 
Auch 


Dave Aucu, genial secretary of the Ohio Bankers 
Association, is an Ohioan through and through. The 
little town of Chillicothe claims him as a native son, and 
somewhere stores his early scholastic records in the old 
school files. DAVE also attended Marietta College and 
Ohio State University. 

In 1917 he enlisted in the U. S. Army field artillery 
and saw action at the front for one and a half years in 
France and Germany. 

Back in Chillicothe, Dave developed his yen for the 
fourth estate on the home town paper. He later joined 
the Associated Press staff and was assigned to offices at 
Columbus, Chicago and St. Louis. He then served two 
years with the Ohio Public Health Association at 
Columbus. 

Looking back over O.B.A. records, DAVE points out 
that his was the first state bankers association to set up 
a public relations department—back in 1925. Charles 
H. Mylander, now with the Huntington National Bank 
of Columbus, was the first public relations director. 
DAVE succeeded him in this capacity, became assistant 
secretary, then secretary in late 1929. 

Says Dave: “That vear the big wind blew me into 
office.” 
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Oklahoma’s 
Eugene P. 
Gum 


GENE is from Missouri—Strasburg, to be exact. He is 
an alumnus of Missouri University at Columbia, and a 
graduate of the Kansas City School of Law. In 1918 he 
was elected secretary of the Oklahoma Bankers Associa- 
tion, and has been very much on the job ever since. 

Secretary GENE has been president of the Central 
States Conference and president of the State Secre- 
taries Section, A. B. A., serving three terms on its mem- 
bership committee and twice a member of the Executive 
Council. He is still an active member of the A.B.A. 
official family. 

His extra-curricular activities have taken him far 
afield of banking. He is chairman of the Natural Re- 
sources Division of the Oklahoma City Chamber of 
Commerce, and a member of its board of directors. He is 
on the board of the Oklahoma Art Center, and is im- 
mediate past president of the Oklahoma State Tourist 
Association. 

Summing up this modest biography, GENE concludes 
that he is a Methodist, a Democrat, a Kappa Alpha 
brother—and happy as a man can be trying to figure 
out more and faster ways to whip Hitler and Hirohito. 
This latter ambition is well expressed by the war-time 
activities of the Oklahoma Bankers Association. 
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PICTURE LOG 


At Cleveland Chapter’s gradua 
tion and “Training-for-Victory 
rally George Gund, president 
The Cleveland Trust Company 
presents Standard Certificate to 
Robert C. Palmer. Cash prize- 
for the highest grades in the 
Standard Certificate group went 
to A. C. Fitch, of the liquidating 
Guardian Trust Co., Mr. Palmer, 
and Lewis C. Maxwell, both of 
Central National Bank. At head 
table, left to right, Karl P. Wendt, 
W. C. Way, Miss Irma Hafen- 
brak, J. E. Drew, secretary, pub- 
lic relations council of the A.B.A., 
principal speaker, Mr. Gund, 
Anthony Poss, D. J. Pritchard. 
FE. L. Frank, chapter president. 
is hidden from view 


DUDLEY BRUMBACK 


Miss Helen K. Collins, sav- 
ings teller at The State 
Bank, Fort Dodge, Iowa, 
was chosen by the Associa- 
tion of Bank Women from 
the 10 A.I.B. women Stand- 
ard Certificate graduates 
having the highest grades 
to receive the 1941 Jean 
Arnot Reid Award, made 
each year in honor of Miss 
Reid, one of the five found- 
ers of the association 


L. O. Olson, vice-president, 
Midland National Bank and 
Trust Co., Minneapolis, 
right, who recently 
elected president of the 
Minnesota Bankers Asso- 
ciation 


Meeting in New York of Bank 
Management Commission’s 
Committee on Bank Report 
Form Simplification. Clockwise, 
Raymond G. Marx, comp- 
troller, Riggs National Bank, 
Washington; Louis W. Bishop, 
vice-president and cashier, 
State-Planters Bank & Trust 
Co., Richmond; G. Fred Ber- 
ger, treasurer, Norristown-Penn 


Trust Company, Norristown, 
Pa., committee chairman; 
Frank W. Simmonds, Commis- 
sion secretary; Rowland R. 
Hughes, comptroller, The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York; 
and Melvin C. Miller, Com- 
mission assistant secretary 
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PAPER 


A.B.A. Executive Council Meets in New York City 


Membership in 
A.B.A. 14,320 at 


Year’s Opening | 


31 States Showed 


Increase for °4.1-—42 | 


At the close of the fiscal 
year of the American Bankers 


Association on August 31, 87 | 


per cent of the banks of the 
country were members of the 
Association, according to George 
W. Heiser, chairman of the 
Membership Committee, who 
is vice-president of the Manu- 
facturers Trust Company, New 
York. 


G. W. Heiser 

New members secured dur- 
ing the year numbered 611, 
bringing the total for continen- 
tal United States to 14,320. 
During the year 31 states in- 
creased and eight states main- 
tained their memberships. 

The increase in membership, 
Mr. Heiser points out, is inter- 
esting in view of the fact that 
over 83 per cent of the coun- 
try’s banks were already mem- 
bers. A.B.A. member banks 
represent approximately 97 per 
cent of the banking resources 
of the country. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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Forum-Seminar 
| Week Is Planned 
By A.I.B. Units 


Bankers to Discuss | 
Wartime Problems 


National Forum and Semi- 
nar Week will be observed by 


| Association’s Governing Body Is 


‘Bank Personnel 


Panel Is Held 
at Cleveland 


several dozen chapters of the | 
American Institute of Banking | 
between Oct. 26-31, according | 
to George E. Levine, chairman 
of the Forum and Seminar 
Committee, who is associated 
with the Providence (Rhode 
Island) Institution for Savings. | 
Forum and seminar meetings | 
are planned in the majority of 
instances with a view to at- 
tracting senior bankers, Insti- 
tute graduates, and junior of- 
ficers. 
“Because of the ever chang- 
| ing economic conditions which 
constantly open new fields for 
bank expansion,’’ Mr. Levine 
said, “it is felt that all banks 
should keep abreast of the de- 
velopments in banking proced- 
ure. Institute chapters have an 
exceptional opportunity to of- 
fer an additional service to 
banks by planning forums and 
seminars, thus providing a 
meeting place for an exchange 
of ideas on current banking 
topics and problems, which is 
always productive of good re- 
sults.”’ 

Some of the topics suggested 
for discussion at forum meet- 
ings by Mr. Levine’s committee 

| include: Can Help Sell 

| United States War Bonds and 

| Stamps,” “The Part Banking 

Has in an All-out War Effort,”’ 

| Business Goes to War,” The 

Banker’s Responsibility in Pre- 
(Continued on page 8&4) 


Powers Leads War 
Problems Meeting 
Bankers from the 4th Fed- 


a personnel clinic at Cleveland, 
Sept. 18, conducted by William 
Powers, director of customer 
relations, American Bankers 
Association. 

The panel, in which several 
speakers participated, discussed 


| 50 questions on bank personnel 


problems that have grown out 
of the war. 
The participants were: C. C. 


Central National Bank, Cleve- 
land; Earl J. Failor, 
president, National Bank of 
Detroit; W. R. Galloway, 
cashier, First National Bank 
of Cincinnati; William L. Hart, 
superintendent of banks, Ohio; 
W. N. Jordan, cashier, Metro- 
politan Bank, Lima, O.; John 
\W. Kossin, cashier, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Cleveland, 
Pittsburgh; James H. Thomas, 
executive vice-president, Half 
Dollar Trust and Savings Bank, 
Wheeling, West Va. 

A survey of bank personnel 
problems throughout the coun- 
try, recently made by Mr. 
Powers, was the basis of dis- 
cussion. 

Mr. Powers was the discus- 
sion leader. The session took 
place at the Hotel Statler dur- 
ing the afternoon of Sept. 18. 


| consideration 
Burchard, personnel director, | 


vice- | 


Convened by President Koeneke 


As this issue of BANKING was 


| on the press, members of the 
| Executive Council of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association were 


gathering in New York for a 
two-day session. 
The dates of the meeting, 


| Sept. 29 and 30, fell within the 
| period originally set for the 


Association’s annual conven- 
tion which was to have been 


| held this year at Detroit. 
eral Reserve District attended | 


Preceding the Council's ses- 
sion was a meeting of the 
A.B.A. Administrative Com- 
mittee on Sept. 28. Thus the 


| Association’s governing group 
| met to transact business, al- 


though the organization as a 
whole did not assemble because 
of war transportation condi- 


| tions. 


On the Council’s agenda was 
of reports by 
Association groups and of the 
many A.B.A. now 
geared to the banking system’s 


services 


wartime problems. The war has 


vastly increased the work of 
banks in virtually all depart- 
ments and the A.B.A. has di- 
verted its own facilities and 
resources toward solving the 
many new problems. 

In announcing the Council 
gathering, President Henry W. 
Koeneke said that even though 
there was no convention this 
year, ‘the service of the As- 
sociation to its members must 
and will go on.”’ 

“Fortunately,” he added, 
‘‘we have within our structure 
the machinery by which it can 
be carried on under the direc- 
tion of the members. 

“The A.B.A. is a democratic 

(Continued on page &6) 
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j 423 Banks’ War | 


Loans Show Big 


.Rise in Quarter 


A.B.A. Survey Finds | 
$1 Billion Gain 


Loans made by 423 of the | 
nation’s larger commercial banks 
to finance, the production of 
orders for war goods increased 
more than a billion dollars 
during the second quarter of 
1942, according to che quarterly | 
report of war lending activity 
of the American Bankers Asso- | 
ciation. 

The study, begun a year and 
a half ago, consists of a quar- | 
terly survey of the war lending 
activity of 500 of the larger 
commercial banks. Of the 500 
institutions queried, 423 banks | 
in 162 cities reported that they | 
had a total of $4,179,052,261 
outstanding in loans and loan 
commitments on June 30, 1942. | 
This is an increase of $1,058,- 
566,001 over the volume out- 
standing on March 31. 

The 423 replying banks re- 
ported loans and commitments 
to finance the manufacture of 
supplies and equipment to- | 
taling $2,455,369,175, for plant 
facilities and construction 
$1,022,668,410, and working 
capital loans arising out of 
operations contributing indi- 
rectly to war production total- 
ing $701,014,676. 


Dishonored 


Items Survey 


William A. McDonnell, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Bank 
Management Commission and 
executive vice-president, Com- 
mercial National Bank, Little 


| inexperienced employees now 


| E. Simms, national president | 


| Americans Use Checks 


| Bank”; “How Our Banking 


| Banks are Regulated and Su- 


of twelve hours of classroom 


A.I.B. Offers Background — 
for New Employees of Banks 


Chapters and study groups | new employees in the banking 
of the American Institute of | field.” 
Banking throughout the coun- | The textbook will be avail- 
try are being offered a new 
short introductory course in | ters and banks. 
banking designed for the young, | More complete information 
on the book, and excerpts from 


coming into banks to take the | 
places of young men departing | 
to the military services. 

The course is contained in a 
new textbook called “An In- 
troduction to the Study of | 
Banking,”’ completion of which 
has been announced by David | 


| this issue of BANKING. 


Chicago Trust 


Richard G. Stockton, presi- 
dent of the Trust Division of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, announces that his execu- 
tive committee has approved 
the cancellation of the Mid- 
continent Trust Conference 
originally scheduled to be held 
in Chicago, Oct. 29-30. 


of the Institute. 


Fight Chapters 


The text contains eight chap- 
ters or lessons devoted to the 
following subjects: ‘Starting 
Your Banking Career”’; ‘What 
Our Banks Do”; “How We 
":“ How 
Our Banks Lend and Invest 
Money’’; ‘Our Banks and the 
Public’’; ‘‘You and Your 


said, ‘‘is in line with the ODT’s 
request that large meetings be 
suspended for the duration of 
“How 


System Grew”’; Our | 


pervised.”’ 

It is written in simple, direct 
language and is well illustrated | 
and is designed to give the in- 
experienced newcomers a brief 
all-over picture of why banks 
are, what they do, and how 
they do it. In addition it will 
serve as a preliminary to the 
Institute’s course ‘Bank Or- 
ganization and Operation.” It 
is contemplated that the course 
will occupy a minimum of eight 
classroom sessions of one and 
one-half hours each, or a total 


cilities and to conserve gasoline 
and rubber. It also follows the 
example set by the Executive 
Council of the A.B.A. in can- 
celing its National Conference 
on Wartime Finance, originally 
| scheduled to be held in Detroit 
in late September.” 

An additional reason, Mr. 
Stockon said, for not holding 
the mid-continent conference 
was the fact that the Stevens 
Hotel, the conference 
was to have been held, has been 
taken over by the Army and is 
not available. 


where 


work. 


Ready This Month 


In making the announce- 


Meeting Canceled 


the war in order to reduce the | 
| demands on transportation fa- | 


able in September to all chap- | 


it, will be found on page 79 of | 


A.I.B. Seminar 
Week Planned 


(Continued from page ¢ 3) 


G. E. Levine, chairman, Forum 
and Seminar Committee 


serving Purchasing Power," 


.“ Thrift Takes on a New Ne- 


| Food to Win.’ 


“This action,’’ Mr. Stockton | 


cessity,’’ ‘Priorities and the 
Problems of Materials,’ and 
“The Bank, the Farmer, and 

A few suggested seminar top- 
ics include: ‘‘Meeting the 
Problems of War Finance," 
“Post-War Financing,’’ “The 
War and the Railroad,”’ ‘The 
Bank’s Bond Portfolio Prob- 
lem Today,” ‘Mortgage In- 
vestments Under New Condi- 
tions,”’ and ‘“‘Commercial Banks 
and the War Finance Program.” 


Trust Pamphlet 


“Trust Institutions in War- 
time”’ is the title of a recent 
pamphlet published by the 
A.B.A. Trust Division. 

The author is Gilbert T. 
Stephenson, director of the 
Trust Research Department, 
The Graduate School of Bank- 
ing. The booklet is No. 6 in the 
second series of “Studies in 
Trust Business.” 


Roosevelt Letter to Bankers 


Rock, Ark., announces that the | ™ent, Mr. Simms said: “ Dur- 
Commission has made a survey | '"& the past year there has 
of the city clearinghouses to as- | been a widespread demand for 
certain their practices with re- | @" introductory banking course 
spect to returning dishonored which would meet the needs of | 
lanes. the young and inexperienced 

Based upon a study of this employees who have come into | 
survey, together with the law | the banks in large numbers and | 
governing such practice, the who are entirely unprepared 
Commission will issue recom- | for the study of bank organi- | 
mendations to the clearing- zation and operation. As a | 
houses regarding the return of 


result, the Institute has under- | 
dishonored items the day fol- | taken to provide a short course | 
lowing dishonor. 


which will serve to orient these | 


34 


Is Quoted on New Poster 


In response to demand from banks for a reproduction 
of President Roosevelt’s letter to A.B.A. President 
H. W. Koeneke, which appeared in September BANKING, 
the Advertising Department of the Association has pre- 
pared a three-color 211% x 31% lobby and window poster 
quoting from the President's letter. The poster does not 
carry advertising. 

A reduction of the poster, which allows space for a 
bank’s signature, is available to banks in mat form for 
newspaper use. The mats are three columns wide by 
nine inches deep. 
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Production Credit Competition Is 


At a meeting of the special 
interstate Committee on PCA | 
competition in Des Moines, 
lowa, on Sept. 18, A. G. Brown, 
manager of the Agricultural 
Credit Department of the | 
American Bankers Association, 
presented the results of surveys | 
conducted by his department 
of the agricultural situation, 
particularly with reference to 
Production Credit association 
competition, in Arkansas, IIli- | 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Minnesota, Mis- 
souri, Nebraska, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, Oklahoma, South | 
Dakota, Texas, and Wisconsin. | 

These surveys were under- | 
taken by Mr. Brown at the 
request of representatives from 
the Nebraska, Kansas, South 
Dakota, Iowa, Missouri and 
Minnesota state bankers asso- | 
ciations, who compose the com- 
mittee, at a meeting held in 
Omaha on May 26. O. A. Riley, | 
vice-president, Hastings Na- 
tional Bank, and _ president, 
Nebraska Bankers Association, | 
is chairman of this committee. 


Data Extensive 


The report for each state 
includes data on the percentage 
distribution of non-real estate 
agricultural loans in the United 
States; percentage distribution 
of non-real estate agricultural 
loans in the state; percentage 
distribution of non-real estate 
agricultural loans in the various 
counties of the state; county 
outline map showing percent- 
age distribution of non-real 
estate agricultural loans in the 
state; letter to C. R. Arnold, 
Production Credit Commis- | 
sioner, FCA; number of PCA 
offices, full-time and part-time, 
and number operating on in- 
come from members. 

Also number of applications 
received by PCA’s; average size 
of PCA loans; percentage of 
farms in Class B membership 
of PCA’s; relationship between 
income and credit; cash farm 
income; farms, farm acreage, 
and value; short-term loans to 
farmers held by PCA’s, emer- 
gency crop and feed loan office, 
and FSA in the state; value of 
crops harvested; economic 
trends affecting agriculture; 
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value of livestock on farms and | 
of dairy products sold. 
Also, classification of farm | 


Banks Urged to | 
Surveyed by A.B.A. Committee | 


income; proportion of tenancy; | 


| farm mortgage debt and farm 


taxes; study of costs to farmers | 
of PCA’s and commercial banks 
in Ohio; story of ‘How One 
Bank in Missouri Handled 
PCA Competition ;" and chart 
of ‘Farm Real Estate"’ 
ing index numbers of estimated 
price per acre. 

Similar surveys for the other 


states of the Union are in prog- | : 
| their charges to see that they | 


ress by the Agricultural Credit 
Department under Mr. Brown's 
direction. 

The reports on the various 
states will be used as the basis 
for further study and recom- 
mendations by state, regional 
and county bankers associa- 
tions interested in combatting 
PCA competition. 


Bank Supervisors 
Plan War Meeting 
at Philadelphia 


The National Association of 


Supervisors of State Banks is 


holding a war conference in 
Philadelphia, Nov. 16 and 17, 
in place of the annual conven- 
tion originally scheduled for 
late in September. 


Sell Services | 


Booklet Stresses 
Fair Profit Basis 


Three booklets touching on 
wartime phases of banking 


| were completed by the Bank 


Management Commission of 


| the A.B.A. during September. | 


show- | 


Bulletin No. 87, “Selling 
Bank Services,”’ is a review of 
service charges in the light of 
present-day earnings. The Com- 
mission urges banks to look at 


are equitable and that services, 
for which a charge is made, be 
placed on a cost plus a fair mar- 
gin of profit basis. It is sug- 


| gested that they sell their serv- 

| ices on a “mark-up”’ basis the 
same as merchants distributing | 

| goods to the public. 

| The Committee on Service | 

| Charges is headed by E. V. 

| Krick, vice-president and cash- 

| ier, American Trust Company, 


San Francisco. Other members 
include: Darrel G. Ensign, as- 
sistant cashier, Commonwealth 
Bank, Detroit; W. J. Kinna- 
mon, cashier, Hunterdon 
County National Bank, Flem- 


| ington, N. J.; J. L. Dart, vice- 


The November meeting will | 


consider problems arising from 
the war. It will be considerably 
abbreviated in form as com- 
pared with the annual meet- 
ings, and the usual extended 


| list of guests will be dispensed 


with, according to President 
R. F. Sharley of Utah. 


Filing Date Is 
Postponed to May 15 


Charles H. Mylander, chair- 
man of the A.B.A. Subcommit- 
tee on Taxation, vice- 
president, Huntington National 
Bank, Columbus, O., announces 
that his committee, in coopera- 
tion with the Trust Division, 


| has obtained the consent of the 


Bureau of Internal Revenue to 
postpone the filing date of Tax 
Fiduciary Form 1041 from 
March 15 to May 15. 

This action will reduce the 


president, Florida National 
Bank, Jacksonville; and Gwilym 
A. Price, president, Peoples- 
Pittsburgh Trust Company. 
‘Accounts Receivable Fi- 


nancing,’’ previously announced | 
BANKING, and known as | 


in 
Commercial Bank Manage- 
ment Booklet No. 25, stresses 


| the importance of this type of 


| 


bank credit during the war 
emergency. 


“Origin and Development of | 


Charges for Banking Services,”’ 
isan informative booklet giving 
a brief history of the use of 
service charges from ancient 
times down to the present. It 


should prove valuable to banks | pynterdon County 


in explaining their charges to | 


the public. This booklet will be 
supplied upon request, without 
charge. 


| comptroller, 


Standard Report 
Form Studied by 
A.B.A. Committee 


Money Order Form 
Is Also Considered 


The Bank Management Com- 
mission’s Committee on Bank 
Report Form Simplification is 
formulating a standardized re- 
port form to be submitted to 
representatives of bank super- 
visory agencies, including the 
Federal Reserve, the FDIC, 


| the Comptroller of the Cur- 


rency, and state banking de- 
partments, in an effort to ob- 
tain adoption of one form that 
could be used by all banks for 
making reports to all of these 
agencies. 

This committee is headed by 
G. Fred Berger, treasurer, Nor- 
ristown-Penn. Trust Company, 
Norristown, Pa., who is as- 
sisted by Louis W. Bishop, 
vice-president and cashier, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Co., Richmond; R. G. Marx, 
Riggs National 
Bank of Washington, D. C.; 
and Rowland R. Hughes, comp- 
troller, The National City 
Bank of New York. 


Money Order Form 


The Commission’s Commit- 
tee on Simplified Bank Operat- 
ing Forms is working on a 
standard bank money order 
form for use by banks through- 
out the United States. When 
the form is finally approved and 
submitted to the banks, pro- 
ceduré for its use will be recom- 
mended. 

This latter committee is com- 
posed of: Louis W. Bishop, 
vice-president and cashier, 
State-Planters Bank and Trust 
Co., Richmond, chairman; 
Darrel G. Ensign, assistant 
cashier, Commonwealth Bank, 
Detroit; Lowder W. Hodges, 
executive manager, California 


| Bankers Association, San Fran- 


cisco; W. J. Kinnamon, cashier, 
National 
Bank, Flemington, N. J.; and 


| J. M. Sorensen, executive vice- 
| president, Stephens National 
| Bank, Fremont, Nebr. 


March 15 peak load of both 
the trust companies and the 
Bureau. 

Incidentally, it will not de- | 


| revenue, 


Treasury of any 
since this form is 
almost entirely an information 
return. 


prive the 
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A.B.A. Membership Report 


(Continued from page 83) 


Eight states and the District 
of Columbia have 100 per cent 
A.B.A. membership, as follows: 
Arizona, District of Columbia, 
Idaho, Louisiana, Nevada, New 
Mexico, Oklahoma, Utah, and 
Wyoming. 


Predecessor Praised 


Mr. Heiser said that al- 
though these accomplishments 
were due to the hard work and 


fine organization of the entire | 


Membership Committee and 


the state vice-presidents, who | 
are in charge of membership in | 


their respective states, he men- 
tioned particularly his prede- 
cessor as chairman of the com- 
mittee, Dunlap C. Clark, who 


in May resigned the chairman- | 
ship and obtained leave of | 
absence from the chairmanship | 


of the American National 
Bank, Kalamazoo, Michigan, 


to enter the Army as a lieu- | 


tenant colonel. 


Others Cited 


Others mentioned as having 
outstanding records the 
membership work were: 

Alva G. Maxwell, vice-presi- 
dent, Citizens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, who led 


Vice-president Leo D. Kelly, 
vice-president, Mercantile- 
Commerce Bank & Trust Co., 
St. Louis, qualified a third rep- 
resentative on the Executive 
Council of the American Bank- 
ers Association. 

Ray R. Ridge, vice-presi- 
dent, Omaha National Bank,, 
Omaha, Nebraska, produced 
over 75 new members from his 
area, principally in Iowa and 


Nebraska, where R. O. Byer- | 


rum, executive vice-president, 
First Trust & Savings Bank, 
Davenport, and J. O. Peck, 
vice-president, Continental 
National Bank, Lincoln, are 


the state vice-presidents, re- | 


spectively. 
Maine Nears 100% 
In Maine, Thomas H. Riley, 


| Jr., treasurer, Brunswick Sav- 


ings Institution, and former 


Bank Commissioner Andrew J. 


Beck went barnstorming and 


| brought in 41 of the 46 non- 
| member banks. One hundred 


per cent is in the offing for 
Maine. 

Other outstanding accom- 
plishments were made in Ohio 
by State Vice-president G. 
Carlton Hill, vice-president, 


the committee in the procure- | Fifth Third Union Trust Co., 
ment of nearly 100 new mem- 
bers, about two-thirds of which 


came from the State of Geor- 


| . rr 
| State Vice-president Thomas 
| E. McConnell, assistant treas- 


| Cincinnati; in Maryland, by | 


gia. H. G. Hutchinson, vice- 


president, Commercial and Sav- | 


ings Bank, Griffin, is state 
vice-president. . 
R. L. Dominick, vice-presi- 


urer, Maryland Trust Com- | 


pany, Baltimore; and_ in 


| Oklahoma, where State Vice- 
| president Frank L. Alban, vice- 


dent, Traders Gate City Na- | 


tional Bank, Kansas 
Missouri, produced 85 new 
members. Louisiana, under J.E. 
Harper, president, Minden 
Bank & Trust Co., Minden, 


joined the 100 per cent cate- | 


gory, and Missouri, under State 


City, | 


president, First National Bank | 


and Trust Co., Tulsa, secured 
100 per cent A.B.A. member- 
ship of the banks in that state, 


| which represents a tribute to 


| A.B.A. 


| 
| 


President Henry W. 
Koeneke, president, of The Se- 
curity Bank of Ponca City, 
Okla. 


New War Bond 
Talks Are Ready 


Three new speeches for use 
by bankers on the radio or plat- 


War Savings Bonds have just 
| been completed by the Com- 
mittee on Public Education of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. They are entitled, ‘ Your 
Money in Action,’ “Your 
| Share in Victory,” and “Vic- 
tory First.”’ 
| While these are general talks 
covering E, F, and G bonds, the 
new $100,000 limitation on 
| holdings of Series F and G has 
been emphasized in order to 
| arouse further interest among 
organizations and individuals 
| able to invest in these securi- 
ties. 

Earlier talks prepared by his 
| committee in support of the 
sale of War Savings Bonds and 
which are still available in- 


“Invest in Victory,” “War Will 
Not Wait,” “ Are Your Dollars 
Working for Victory?,”’ “ Now 

Is the Time,” “All of Us Must 

Help,” ‘‘Fighting Dollars,”’ 
| ‘Financing Victory,’’ and 
“Your Part in the War Sav- 
| ings Program.” 

These talks may be obtained 
through state associations or 
by writing the Committee on 
Public Education at 22 East 
40th Street, New York City. 


form in promoting the sale of. 


clude: ‘Seeing It Through,” | 
“ Putting Your Money toWork,”’ | 


Six New Trust 
Studies Coming 


Six new studies on ti nely 
subjects in the trust fiel« by 
Gilbert T. Stephenson, dire-ctor 
of the Trust Research De; 
ment of The Graduate Sc|iool 
of Banking, will be published 
during 1942-43 as a bi-monthly 
supplement to the Trust Bulle- 
tin. This will be a continuation 
of the six studies published dur- 
ing the past year. 

The titles of the new studies 
will be: ‘How Charges for 
Trust Services Are Determined,” 
“Wartime Provisions of \ills 
and Trusts,” “What a Trust 
Institution Should Tell the 
Public About Itself,’’ ‘‘ Adjust- 
ment of Compensation in Ex- 
isting Accounts,’’ ‘‘ Voting 
Trusteed Stock by Proxy,” and 
“How Directors, Officers, and 
Employees May Help to De- 
velop Trust Business.” 

The earlier studies were en- 
titled: ‘‘ Plain English for Trust 
Business,”’ Trust Insti- 
tutions Exist,” ‘How Execu- 
tive Officers and Directors 
Keep in Touch With Trust 
Matters,’ ‘Should Trust In- 
stitutions Have Broad Discre- 
tionary Powers,” “How Trust 
Institutions Exercise Discre- 
tionary Powers,” and “Trust 
Institutions in Wartime.” 

Each of the new study book- 
lets will be approximately 24 


pages, or about 8,000 words. 


Executive Council Meeting 
(Continued from page 83) 


organization operating under 
the direction of duly elected 


representatives. It has as its | 


| governing body an Executive 


ity only to the membership in 


convention assembled. The Ex- | 
of | 


ecutive Council consists 
| bankers elected by the mem- 


CONVENTIONS 


Because of the war and special conditions prevailing at this time the dates of meetings are subject to change 


State Associations 


i2 
Nov. 11-12 


Vermont, Hotel Vermont, Burlington. Cancelled 
Nebraska, Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha 


Other Organizations 


Sept. 30 
Oct. 2 


Oct. 8-~10 


Mortgage Bankers Association of America, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago 


National Association of Bank Auditors and Comp- 


trollers, Hotel Roosevelt, New York City. Cancelled 


Oct. 19-20 


Council subordinate in author- | 


bers in every state at their 
state conventions. Since it was 
not possible to have our con- 
vention it has seemed wise to 
the officers to call the Execu- 
tive Council into session to 
consider the Association's ac- 


“War Finance Conference,” 


tivities and give direction to 
| its policies.” 


Investment Bankers 


Association of America, Waldorf-Astoria, New York 


City 
21-22 
Statler, Boston 
26-28 


Savings Banks Association of Massachusetts, Hotel 


Financial Advertisers Association, Edgewater Beach 


Hotel, Chicago. Cancelled 


y. 16-17 


National Association of Supervisors of State Banks, 


War Conference, Philadelphia 
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HESE. are days when it is 
Wied that we all have a 
sympathetic understanding of the 
other fellow’s problems. No seat 
on the bus, no berth on the train, 
no room in the hotel, the laundry 
late, NO Meat, no coffee, no gas— 
o what? The railroad’s at war, the 
hotel’s at war, the laundry’s at war 

we're a// at war. Your insurance 
agent (or broker) is at war. Many 
of them are actually fighting. All 
of them are doing the best thev 


can under the circumstances. 

They’re carrying on... 
The business of those agents who 
are in the armed services is fre- 
quently being carried on by their 
associates— sometimes by members 


of their immediate families. We 


urge that you continue your insur- 
ance account with+such agencies. 
We shall be glad to be of service 
to anyone whose insurance man 
has gone to war. If you have any 
questions toask regarding any form 
of insurance—write us. We won’t 
solicit your business and will en- 
deavor to be as helpful to you as 


we possibly can. 


For the duration... 


Your insurance man can’t get 
around today as much as he would 
like to. The tire and gas situation 
is preventing the personal delivery 
of renewal policies and interfering 
with the frequent checkups that 
most insurance men like to make. 
You can help by calling on your 


insurance agent if you are near his 


THK WAR 


and your 


INSURANCH AGENT 


office and by advising him by 


phone if you are in need of addi- 
tional coverage. And be sure to 
tell him if there is any change in 
the status of your affairs. 


For your protection... 


Nothing will interfere with your 
agent or broker furnishing vou with 
any form of insurance protection. 
be sure of that. But 
don’t wait for him to see you. If 


You may 


you need insurance, give him a 
ring or call at his office. You may 
find him typing his own policies 
and writing letters in longhand be- 
cause some young woman in the 
office has just become a WAAC 
or a WAVE. But he will give 
prompt attention to your insur- 


ance needs—as usual. 


Keep’em Flying! 


HARTFORD INSURANCE 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company ¢ Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


THE TWO HARTFORDS WRITE PRACTICALLY EVERY FORM OF INSURANCE EXCEPT LIFE 


October 1942 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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YOUR BEST INDUSTRIAL 
CUSTOMERS MAY APPRECIATE 
HEARING FROM YOU ABOUT THIS 
BANK WINDOW DISPLAY PROGRAM 


BANK OFFICERS and Directors know that many companies now 
manufacturing war weapons instead of normal peacetime products are 
seeking economical methods of maintaining favor in the eyes of the 
public. It’s essential to keep in touch with old customers—and cultivate 


new ones — even though civilian goods have gone to war. 


Lockheed Aircraft Corporation discovered that one way to do this was 
to build itinerant war bond displays around its Lockheed P-38 inter- 
ceptor plane and distribute the displays free of charge (except for a few 
dollars in express costs) to banks for 10-day showings in bank windows 
and lobbies. Thirty Lockheed displays are now being routed to over 500 
banks which requested them. 


Perhaps one of your own good customers or prospects would like to 
enhance company prestige in the eyes of millions of Americans through 


this unquestionably patriotic medium! 


Let us send you a complete, printed outline of this unusu- 
al, timely plan. You might like to talk about it, next time 


you go calling on your customers Just drop a line to 


B A N K I N G 22 East 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 
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A valuable man in any orchestra is the 
player who, in a pinch, can play other 
instruments besides his own. Because his 
second instrument is often one of the 
horns, they say he “doubles in brass.” 


A valuable machine in these days of 
priorities, manpower, wage and hour 
problems is the National Accounting- 
Bookkeeping Machine that can do other 
jobs in addition to its regular work. Un- 
able to get more Nationals for additional 
mechanization, many institutions have 
found that their present Nationals can do 
the additional work! 


How about yours? New short cuts, 
additional operations, combination 
operations that will save you manpower, 
time and supplies are possible ... and 
the National representative is specially 
trained to uncover these possibilities. 
Call him in and get his suggestions. 


And, above all, see that your Nationals 
“keep fit”! They'll serve you longer with 
regular inspection and timely repairs 
(with standard parts) by our factory- 
trained servicemen. 


In these times, National service is de- 
voted to one job: seeing that every 
National you have is doing everything it 
can to help you through. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION ‘RELE AS} 


ON THE FUNDAMENTAL PROBLEMS OF MANAGEMENT 


No. 129—WHAT IS BUSINESS No. 132—EXPENSE CONTROL, 
ENGINEERING? THE SECRET TO 


THE RESTAURANT BUSINESS. 133_CLUB MANAGEMENT 
No. 131—THE STRUCTURE OF BUSINESS. AS A BUSINESS. 


VERY businessman faced with the problem of making the transition from peace- 
) time to wartime effort will be interested in reading Report No. 129. This report, 
which deals with the techniques of the modern profession of business engineering 
and the role it is playing in the industrial war effort, was recently published in Cana- 
dian Business under the title “What is Business Engineering?” Additional bulletins in 
this group deal with a variety of business problems and though they may not relate 
directly to your own business you will nevertheless find that they contain many 
helpful ideas. You are invited to send for as many of these reports as you desire. A 


list of previously published reports is also available free of charge upon request. 


TSTHE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION 
is a non-profit organization dedicated to the service of 
business management. Its function is the scientific study of 
the problems now confronting management and the circula- 


tion of the facts revealed by such studies. 


THE GEORGE S. MAY BUSINESS FOUNDATION 


CHICAGO TORONTO NEW YORK 
May Building Canada Permanent Building Chanin Building 
2600 North Shore Avenue 320 Bay Street 122 East 42nd Street 


\ 
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